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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


EIGHT YEARS AGO ended the World 
War in which we joined, in the words of the 
then President, “‘to make the world safe 
for democracy,” meaning much the same 
as Washington’s phrase of a century and 
a quarter before, “we cannot but hope 
that it [the disturbance then in Europe] 
will terminate very much in favor of the 
rights of man.” All through the history 
of this republic the American people have 
been eager to see democracy, the rights of 
man, and popular government spread to 
other peoples, not only because people 
imbued with these ideas would be friendly 
to our institutions but also because we 
have felt that these ideas would benefit 
others as they benefited us. Even those 
Americans who believe that material 
prosperity within the twelve-mile limit is 
the goal of our national ambition agreed 
to the wisdom of our joining in the war 
when they became convinced that a Ger- 
man victory would jeopardize the peaceful 
pursuit of that prosperity. 

How safe has the world become for 
democracy? How much in favor of the 
rights of man did the war terminate? 
The loss and suffering were so great and 
the adjustments so difficult that what 
has happened to secure democracy has 
been somewhat lost sight of. Yet it is 
the very essence of the picture. Before 


the war there existed in the middle of 
Europe a curious anomaly, a nation of 
educated, able people with the power of 
industry and organization modern in 
every aspect but one. Though they had 
the power of modern civilization, they had 
political conceptions of the Middle Ages, 
conceptions hostile to democracy, to 
popular government, to the rights of man. 
The inevitable conflict between these 
people and those who believe in popular 
rule came, and the rights of man tri- 
umphed. Germany has accepted democ- 
racy, and the world is far safer for that. 
There were, of course, elements of com- 
merce, gain, territorial expansion, revenge, 
and all manner of motives in the struggle, 
but underlying all was the irrepressible 
conflict of two ideals. And the rights of 
man now have a better chance in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia—perhaps even in the 
Balkans. In Russia one small group 
has replaced another as rulers of her 
millions. Democracy has gained little 
from an appalling bloodshed, chiefly be- 
cause the Russian masses are not ready 
for democracy. Mussolini says that the 
Italians are not fitted for popular rule. 
He may be right. The percentage of illiter- 
acy in Italy is still about 37. Or perhaps 
Mussolini is but the symbol of an interreg- 
num of Napoleonic dictatorship before 
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popular government again begins its 
slow growth. As costly as was the 
process of dismembering the Hapsburg 
Empire as part of the World War, it 
probably was not so costly as dismember- 
ment through civil war, and that seemed 
inevitable as the shell of the old empire 
grew thinner and more brittle. 

Altogether, the world is far safer for 
democracy than it was. The active men- 
ace of the power of Germany is gone, for 
Locarno was proof that France and Great 
Britain look upon Germany as safe to 
deal with. And to millions of others in 
Europe the opportunities for self-govern- 
ment are greater than ever before. Ene- 
mies of democracy have been removed and 
barriers broken down. But the character 
and intelligence to work a democracy 
are not born suddenly of war. They are 
the slow growth of experience. If the 
World War has not produced them where 
they did not exist before, neither has any 
other battle for the rights of man. The 
Revolution of 1775 made democracy 
possible in the United States (and in 
Great Britain too), but it took years of 
patient effort to get it even to its present 
imperfect state. The great opportunities 
for democracy have come as the result of 
war or revolution. The utilization of 
the opportunities is a task of peace. Per- 
haps no war ever gave more people the 
opportunity for democracy than did the 
World War. And in the last eight years 
the new governments in western Europe 
have given promise of a great utilization 
of that opportunity. 


The Primary Once More 


RECENT ATTACKS on the primary, 
prompted largely by the too liberal oiling 
of primary election machinery in Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois, are only one more 
step in the reaction against the primary 
that set in after the war. And this reac- 
tion itself is only one more incident in the 
agitation as to methods of choosing a 
candidate. It has been argued in pool- 
rooms and classrooms ever since our 
founding fathers neglected to mention 
the matter in the Constitution. 
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Some twenty years ago the nation was 
disgusted with proceedings behind closed 
hotel doors at convention time. It grew 
restive on realizing that, in spite of popu- 
lar enthusiasm, it was possible for one 
man to shift even so energetic a Governor 
as Theodore Roosevelt into what was 
meant to be the obscurity of the Vice- 
Presidency. 

Because of that the primary came in. 
It was to put the machine boss out of his 
job, and wipe corruption out of sight. 
The higher-ups in the party were to listen 
to the mere voter; a new and better can- 
didate was to be brought forth by the 
primary, which would bring out a larger 
vote than election day itself. So attrac- 
tive was this and so strong was resentment 
at abuses of the old convention that forty- 
five states—all but Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New Mexico—finally adopted 
the primary in one form or another. 

And now, according to Senator Reed 
of Pennsylvania, we learn from object 
lessons like the four million dollar one in 
Pennsylvania that “this beautiful, rosy 
reformation we adopted twenty years 
ago called the popular primary is an il- 
lusion.” Perhaps Senator Reed is too 
emphatic. He was explaining away that 
four million, and so blamed it on the 
primary system. But even so he is not 
alone. In more than half the states using 
it, the primary has been attacked by state 
legislatures since 1919. In 1925 alone, 
there were movements to repeal or weaken 
it in nineteen states. And during the 
summer just past the Republicans in New 
Jersey, and both Republicans and Demo- 
crats in Indiana, went on record against it. 

It was formerly thought that under the 
convention the rank and file of the party 
could not have a voice in picking candi- 
dates. And now we find that, given the 
voice, they do not use it. Moreover, 
under the convention system, if two fac- 
tions put up two hand-picked eligibles, 
and neither can swing the convention, 
there is room for a compromise on a dark 
horse. And here the element that was 
supposed to flock to the primary can swing 
its influence to the choice of a first-rate 
candidate. Just so Woodrow Wilson was 
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nominated—something that could not 
happen under the primary. A mere 
majority, sometimes a plurality, of those 
who take the trouble to vote settles on 
one of the candidates—who, experience 
shows, tend to be just as machine-made 
as the convention product. 

The whole question is one of a neat 
balance between two opposites: represen- 
tation of the common voter, and responsi- 
bility in those who are chosen. It begins 
to look as though the primary gives 
neither, while the convention gives at least 
responsibility. 


Enforcement, Repeal, 


And Nullification 


“OUR WET STATES and cities are in 
for a long period of lawlessness that will 
end only when the people themselves ac- 
cept the limitations that prohibition 
places upon them. They have a free 
choice in the matter between self-discipline 
and social and political corruption. When 
the alternatives become clear, drinking, 
both as a social ritual and as a personal 
exploit, is likely to decrease rapidly.” 

Thus speaks The California Christian 
Advocate. Yet when will these alternatives 
become clear? During the six years of 
prohibition our wet states and cities have 
seen the alternatives not as self-discipline 
and corruption, but as Mrs. Grundy and 
a drink. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
there are wet states and cities now just as 
there always were, and their resentment 
at prohibition is attracting more and more 
attention. 

What has become clear is that this con- 
flict between the wet districts and the 
Volstead Act is intolerable. There must 
in time be a change. Senator Borah 
stated the possibilities neatly in that 
Baltimore speech early last summer: 
there are three, enforcement, repeal, and 
nullification. In the future we shall have 
to settle on one of them. 

First, enforcement. In spite of the re- 
quests of the most energetic and sincere 
enforcement officer we have yet had, Gen- 
eral Andrews, Congress and the dry 


sentiment behind it have not sanctioned 
the sums necessary for enforcement in wet 
territory. | Approximately $142,461,249 
has been spent in six years of Federal 
prohibition, expanding sharply from 
$7,100,000 in 1920 to $41,700,000 this 
year. To this outflow from the Treas- 
ury must be added the loss of some 
$3,742,500,000 in revenue under the old 
license system. Even casual observation 
in wet territory would indicate that the 
cost of enforcement—granted that with 
unlimited funds it is possible—would 
make even these figures seem insignificant. 
And it is enough to note the enthusiasm for 
tax reduction to foretell what a hurricane 
would arise among taxpayers, were ap- 
propriations large enough for enforcement 
ever voted. So much for enforcement. 

How, then, about repeal? No consti- 
tutional amendment has ever been re- 
pealed. To do so there must be a two- 
thirds vote in both houses at Washington, 
and after that a majority vote in thirty- 
four of the forty-eight state legislatures. 
In other words, thirty-three Senators, or 
6 per cent. of the 535 national legislators in 
Washington, are enough to stop repeal; 
and back of them thirteen upper or lower 
houses of the ninety-six in our state 
capitals can do the same. With such 
power in the hands of two such small 
minorities, either of which is enough to do 
the business, repeal follows enforcement 
out of the picture. 

There remains nullification. This is 
what seems most likely to be the solution, 
since it is the only one of the three that 
conforms to things as they are. The best 
that can be hoped for is this: that the 
strict letter of the prohibition amendment 
will be ignored—as indeed it is. But 
instead of being ignored by corruption and 
levity of the people, as now, it can be 
ignored by the Supreme Court, as was the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The Volstead 
Act can be made looser, the degree of 
strictness required being left to states ac- 
cording to their own preference. Some 
honest machinery that does for us what 
the Swedish temperance regulations do 
for Sweden can be built. Once that is 
done, we can begin frankly to check. 
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alcoholic excess, and also to cut out cor- 
ruption. 

It is not a cheerful prospect. But as 
Woodrow Wilson once said long before 
prohibition came to Washington to roost: 


If your laws do not fit your facts, the facts 
are not injured, the law is damaged; because 
the law, unless I have studied it amiss, is the 
expression of the facts in legal relationships. 
Laws have never altered the facts: laws have 
always necessarily expressed the facts. 


Nor was President Wilson alone in this 
conviction. President Emeritus Hadley 
of Yale has said: 


When the people, as a body, are of an 
orderly and law abiding disposition, and the 
methods of government are defective, it is 
often more important to focus public opinion 
on these defects and correct them than to try 
to persuade the nation to accept laws which 
do not have public opinion behind them. 


To this may be added the testimony of 
President Coolidge, who as Vice-Presi- 
dent addressed the American Bar Associa- 
tion as follows: 


In a republic the law reflects rather than 
makes the standard of conduct. The attempt 
to dragoon the body when the need is to con- 
vince the soul will end only in revolt. 


A people does not “accept the limita- 
tions” of a law so alien to many of them 
as is the Volstead Act. The law has to be 
drawn neatly around the limitations of 
mankind. 


Mr. Coolidge, the Tariff, 
And Prosperity 


TO STUDENTS of political methods Mr. 
Coolidge’s campaign conducted from 
White Pine Camp the past summer was 
very interesting. He wished to convey to 
the public several propositions: First, 
the creation and maintenance of material 
prosperity is the main purpose of govern- 
ment; second, the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff created and maintains the present 
prosperity; third, Calvin Coolidge is the 
most logical protector of the tariff, It 
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was necessary to say these things over and 
over again, and to be sure that the papers 
printed them over and over again. 

The scheme hit upon was an ingenious 
one. A series of visitors went to the 
Presidential camp. As each one de- 
parted he gave his version of the three 
points. The President did not have to 
give interviews. The fact that these vari- 
ous men visited the President made it sure 
that their interviews would be printed in 
full. In this manner the main argument 
was presented every few days afresh, 
with such variation as the personalities 
involved suggested, or as events called for. 

Something kindred was done by the 
United States Bank in its fight with 
President Jackson; but then the bank was 
trying to show how depressed was the 
country’s business because of Jackson’s 
policy toward the bank. Its method was 
to have long memorials of misery, signed 
by friends of the bank, delivered to Con- 
gress each day to be read by some friendly 
Senator. In those days this seems to have 
been enough to insure notice by at least 
a goodly portion of the press. It is 
doubtful if either petitions or memorials 
to Congress would get much attention 
now. But anything given out at the 
White House, even as indirectly as the 
summer campaign, is properly printed 
in the newspapers. 

The arguments themselves appeal more 
to the contentment than to the intelligence 
of the public. If most persons are rea- 
sonably comfortable, “why not let well 
enough alone?” is more appealing than 
is meditation on the logical results of the 
somewhat socialistic theory that the bus- 
iness of government is to legislate its 
people into prosperity. That the present 
tariff bill is the cause of our prosperity 
hardly seems convincing when the woollen 
and cotton industries, which have much 
tariff, have little prosperity, and when a 
man like Henry Ford, needing no tariff, 
gets on quite well. Moreover, that part 
of the cotton industry which has used its 
politicians particularly to get tariff favors, 
and which has “enjoyed” protection 
longest—namely, New England—is harder 
hit by competition than is the South. It 
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would be as logical to conclude that long- 
continued governmental petting devital- 
izes an industry and ruins it, as it would 
be to conclude that it produces prosperity. 

But if there is room for doubt of the 
value and wisdom of the government’s 
guaranteeing prosperity by legislation, 
either to favorite industries or to every one, 
there is no doubt at all about Mr. Coolidge 
being the logical defender of the tariff. 

He has no doubts of its efficacy for a 
debtor nation such as we were formerly, 
nor for a creditor nation such as we are 
now. He sees it under all conditions as 
the creator of prosperity, the protector 
of the rich and defender of the poor—as 
an extraordinary enactment which has 
raised a country otherwise destined to 
poverty, unemployment, and depression, 
from that low state to one of unrivaled 
material success. Without it natural re- 
sources are in his eyes of no avail, and the 
inventiveness and energy of the people 
fruitless. 

If in truth our prosperity depended 
upon so artificial and precarious a base, 
we should all be justified in viewing the 
future with as much alarm as one political 
party views the work of the other. But 
the public understands pretty well that 
the tariff is a governmental graft of such 
antiquity as almost to have achieved re- 
spectability; and that some persons have 
had it so long that taking it away suddenly 
would bring them real distress. Conse- 
quently, except when this honest graft be- 
comes unusually scandalous, it is easier for 
the bulk of the population to pay tribute 
than to insist on a square deal. 

There are signs, however, that one of 
the periods when the public becomes 
restive under the tribute is approaching. 
When the tariff is but one plank in a 
platform, many persons who object to it 
nevertheless vote for it to get the other 
parts of the program. But when the 
tariff is pretty much the whole platform 
it becomes a direct challenge. As the 
country gradually emerges from normalcy 
it craves a leadership from its government 
that is a little less commercial and ma- 
terialistic than the special favor of the 
tariff and the buncombe that American 
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business is a failure except for this act of 
Congress. 

It is refreshing to see that even in Re- 
publican ranks this tariff conception of 
American civilization is not universal. 
Ogden Mills in his keynote speech before 
the Republican convention in New York 
maintained that the tariff helped pros- 
perity. But he also said: 


I do not mean that the government is 
primarily responsible for the wonderful 
transformation. Whatever may be true of 
other countries, the day we look to and de- 
pend on the government for our prosperity 
and happiness will see the end of pros- 
perity and happiness as Americans have con- 
ceived and hitherto enjoyed them. 


Spoken like a man and an American. 
Ours is a business civilization in a country 
favored by nature beyond all others, full 
of opportunity, and inhabited by men of 
energy and resourcefulness. Our govern- 
ment was founded on the idea that it 
would present a fair field and no favor; 
every man was to take his opportunities 
and make his own living, to be an inde- 
pendent and upstanding worker in his 
own behalf. A program that asks him to 
trade this standing for special govern- 
mental favor and a promise that Congress 
will enact prosperity for him—this truly 
is not calculated on a very inspiring 
estimate of the men who make up Amer- 
ican business. 


A Short Cut to 
“Tariff Prosperity” 


THE OBJECT of the tariff is to raise the 
price of the goods which the American 
people buys, in order that American 
companies which make those goods shall 
get higher prices than they otherwise 
could. It is assumed also that if these 
companies get more money, they will pay 
their employees more, although the law 
goes no further than insuring the com- 
panies their extra money. 

If this process is the foundation of 
American prosperity, the Federal Govern- 
ment is neglecting its duty. It gets the 
people’s money out of their pockets, by 
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the roundabout method of a tariff. But 
there is a good deal of public money in the 
Federal Treasury. This can be got at 
directly. In order to create more pros- 
perity all that is necessary is to pass a 
law decreeing that on all goods bought 
by the government, the price shall be 
increased 10 or 20 or whatever per 
cent. of prosperity the party in power 
thinks wise. This plan, though more 
direct than the tariff, would have pre- 
cisely the same effect. Of course it might 
interfere with the program of economy, 
but economy somehow seems out of place 
in the halls of high tariff. Economy is 
an effort to have the consumer pay less 
for what he gets. Protection is a method 
of making him pay more. The two seem 
to lack coérdination. 





For Fewer and 
Better Farmers 


ALBERT E. WIGGAM has produced 
statistics to prove that, contrary to general 
opinion, most men of ability are city-bred. 
This general opinion probably was based 
on past experience of the country, since 
formerly population was so largely rural 
that whatever leadership there was had to 
come from country boys. He shows that 
the large city population we now have will 
produce not only its share of leaders, but 
more than its share. Moreover, leaders 
born on farms move to town to exer- 
cise their leadership. That is natural 
enough, for leadership is the management 
of many men. It is not found where one 
or two are gathered together, but where 
the people most do congregate. This 
may be a partial explanation of why farm 
leadership and organization is not so 
successful as the organization and leader- 
ship of industries. 

Mr. Clarke’s description of the increas- 
ing use of mechanical power and labor- 
saving devices on the farm elsewhere in 
this magazine is a very encouraging pic- 
ture. Yet the farm is far behind the 
factory, not only in mecnanical equipment 
but also in the constancy with which that 
equipment can be used. Almost every 
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piece of farm machinery lies idle more than 
half the time. Its increasing use even 
under these conditions shows that it is 
cheaper and more effective than the 
muscles of man and horse. But so far 
machinery has not served the farm nearly 
so well as it has industry. 

Perhaps as characteristic of American 
industry even as quantity production, 
and usually necessary to it, is nation-wide 
advertising and selling—the stimulation 
of demand. The radio, the phonograph, 
the motor car are attractively dangled 
before the eyes of possible buyers every 
hour of every day. They are dressed in 
new styles and sold on attractive terms. 
A man can be induced to buy two, three, 
or four cars. He can be got imo the 
habit of buying radio parts for new sets. 
There is almost no limit to the possibilities 
in stimulating sales of most manufactured 
goods. But it is harder to meet depres- 
sion by stimulating sales in agriculture. 
A man may buy two automobiles where 
he used to have one; but no matter how 
prosperous he is he cannot eat twice as 
much. It is true that raisin growers 
may get him toeat raisins instead of candy. 
He may be persuaded to eat baker’s 
bread instead of home baked bread, but 
Mr. Consumer cannot expand his belly 
as he can his ability to indulge himself 
in other ways. 

In leadership, organization, production, 
and distribution the farmer is at a dis- 
advantage. So is his family in social 
opportunities. Moreover, farming is dif- 
ferent from practically every other in- 
dustry in this country in having had a 
more bountiful supply of labor. The 
employing farmer will unquestionably 
point to the high wages of farm labor now 
as compared with the past and indignantly 
deny this. Yet since we were originally 
an agricultural nation, the cities have had 
to draw labor from the farms by paying 
enough more to make men leave their ac- 
customed surroundings. Everywhere ex- 
cept perhaps in the Far West more chil- 
dren grov up on the farms than the farms 
can use. Farming has first call on this 
continuous supply of labor. 

Compared to other industries there are 
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still too many men and women on the 
farms. Some who are living below a 
decent standard stay because they were 
born there, and are held by inertia; 
others are held by love of the country or 
by family ties. But as roads and country 
schools improve, the exodus from the 
farm to greater opportunity may increase 
sufficiently to make labor still more 
scarce, which will bring greater use of 
machinery and power, with a higher re- 
turn for those who still live on the farm. 

But there is a better hope than waiting 
for an exodus from the farm which 
through the law of supply and demand 
will raise up the farmer. If the farmer 
cannot make two stomachs grow in 
America where one grew before, there 
still remain foreign stomachs. How can 
the American farmer produce cheaply 
enough to sell abroad? Not by cheap 
labor. Were that the foundation of cheap 
production, the problem would be hope- 
less. But it is not. We can no more ex- 
port farm products on the basis of low 
wages than we can automobiles. It is on 
the basis of high wages for men using 
their brains to control mechanical farming 
that we have a chance. 

To make good that chance we need 
two things: we need to remove the surplus 
of labor, and to establish a more flexible 
basis for international exchange. Cheap 
labor—like that in the Black Belt—pre- 
vents the coming of machinery and good 
management. And a different status in 
international exchange would enable for- 
eign consumers to pay for our produce if 
it is cheaper than that grown elsewhere. 
At present both the debt settlements and 
the tariff militate against this. 


Fattening the Farmer 
For the Banker's Benefit 


MR. ENGLUND’S ARTICLE on the 
farm situation in Iowa shows that the 
difficulties in that state are of two kinds, 
farming and financial. In spite of high 
taxes, high wages, and a falling off in 
foreign demand, men can and are making 
money raising corn and feeding hogs in 
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Iowa at present prices. That is, they are 
getting more than the cost of operation 
and taxes; which means that if they own 
their land without mortgage, they are 
making a profit. If they own land and 
have a small mortgage they are still prob- 
ably making a profit. But obviously if 
the mortgage is big enough, the interest on 
it can absorb the profit. On many farms 
the mortgage was made in the boom times 
of 1919-20 and is big enough to do that. 
Under these conditions the farmers are 
apt to prefer bankruptcy to working for 
nothing. Nearly every one else incor- 
porates his business and has a limited 
liability. The farmer limits his liability 
by insisting that the bank foreclose the 
mortgage. That may mean that he will 
lose his farm; but since the mortgage is 
for more than the farm is now worth on 
its earning basis, that is a gain to him. 
By borrowing he could buy his own farm 
in at the sale and still be less in debt than 
if he continued the mortgage. It is this 
situation that led the Iowa bankers to 
back the movement for farm relief. They 
wanted some legislation that would raise 
farm values at least long enough to let 
them get their money out. This would 
relieve them, but unless the plan were 
permanent it could not help the farmers. 
It would merely enable them to buy back 
their farms at inflated prices, and when 
the next drop came they would have to 
stand all the loss. As it is now, banks, 
mortgage companies, and speculators share 
it with them. 

The constant call for more credit for 
farmers is really not so much for the 
benefit of the farmers directly, as for those 
who have lent him money. These lenders 
find loans hard to collect, and wish to 
transfer them to some oneelse. That does 
not help the farmer unless in the process 
the amount of his mdebtedness or the 
interest rate is reduced. The Federal 
Land Banks did help him in this way. 
They took over loans which the farmer 
had elsewhere, and charged him for 
interest and sinking fund combined ma- 
terially less than he had been paying for 
interest alone. But it would be obviously 
improper for the Land Banks to furnish 
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government credit on such advantageous 
terms for speculative values. And it is 
the mortgages on speculative values that 
are causing most of the distress. Had the 
speculation turned out successfully there 
would have been no movement to divide 
the profit with the government. As it 
turned out badly, the movement to saddle 
the loss on the government—no matter 
how it is arranged—has no moral justifica- 
tion. More credit for the farmers, if it is 
used, means more debts for the farmers. 
That will not do them any good, though 
it may help the banks and other mortgage 
holders to escape from the full penalty 
of their misjudgment. If the farmer is 
not careful he may find that the activities 
of his banking and political friends 
amount to fattening him for further 
slaughter. 


Making Honesty Safe 
For the Newspapers 


A WRIT OF CERTIORARI sounds 
most uninteresting and unintelligible to 
the layman. Yet one has been filed with 
the clerk of the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington which, if granted, will call on that 
body to decide whether it is safe for a 
newspaper to tell the truth. 

It was in the reign of James I, about 
the time Shakespeare was writing his 
plays, that the English Star Chamber 
first recorded in full a libel case, appar- 
ently basing its practice on the Roman 
law. Ever since then libel, the publica- 
tion of a statement that makes the reader 
think worse of its subject, has been punish- 
able at law. There has always been need 
for protection against the man who 
stretches the freedom of the printed word 
too far. 

However, this protection against the 
irresponsible and malicious has often 
enough been overdone in the history of 
journalism. There was, for instance, that 
famous old British-American dictum that 
“the greater the truth the greater the 
libel.” But that was changed as long 
ago as 1734, when John Peter Zenger, 
publisher, editor, and printer of the New 


York Weekly Journall, sharply criticized 
his Colonial governor for the autocracy 
and corruption of his rule. Zenger was 
sued on this principle that if his criticism 
was true, he had grossly libelled Crosby, 
the governor. Informed of this, the jury 
rebelled. It announced to a startled 
court that it was going to judge not only 
the facts, but the law as well; and that it 
found the old principle wrong. Zenger 
was acquitted, and there was born the 
modern principle that publication of the 
truth, with good intentions, is a complete 
defense against libel proceedings. 

Now that principle has been challenged 
out in Muncie, Indiana. George Dale, 
editor of a county weekly, was arrested in 
1923 on a charge of possessing and selling 
liquor. Later the indictment was dis- 
missed by the very prosecutor who had 
obtained it; but meanwhile Dale had as- 
serted in an editorial that his arrest and 
indictment were a Ku Klux plot to dis- 
credit him, in which judge, jury, and police 
all had a part. 

For this the same judge, Clarence W. 
Dearth, found Dale guilty of contempt of 
court. Dale appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, but it upheld his con- 
viction, declining to hear his evidence on 
the ground that “the truth is no defense.” 

It is to be hoped that the Federal 
Supreme Court will review the whole case. 
Regardless of whether Dale’s editorial 
was fair criticism or the most scandalous 
libel—that has no bearing on the issue— 
it is time to assert that the truth is a 
defense whether told about a Colonial 
governor or an Indiana judge. 


Birthday Congratulations 


To a Centenarian 


ONE OF THE MOST disconcerting 
tendencies of American newspapers is 
their readiness to die an early death. 
The Times of London was founded in 1785 
and seems still in the prime of life, but 
there are few in the United States to com- 
pare with it. To be sure, there are still 
alive to-day that Connecticut pair, The 
Hartford Courant and The New Haven 
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THE FARMERS’ BANKER: That’s the way—fatten the 


critter so we can get our money out of him. 
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J ournal-Courier, founded in 1764 and 1766. 
Like so many venerable papers, the latter 
has absorbed many a less hardy contem- 
porary, and has lived under its present 
name only eighty years. The New York 
Evening Post, founded in 1801, remains 
our one big-city survivor from the early 
days of the last century; and even that 
is unrecognizable to its old friends, so 
changed is its manner. 

When last summer Mark Sullivan wrote 
in the WorLD’s Work of the few busi- 
nesses still in control of the families of 
their owners of a century ago, he remarked 
that there were only eighty-seven members 
of the Association of Century Firms and 
Corporations of the United States, and 
that the number of such firms probably 
did not total two hundred. Yet there 
is a newspaper, which though not in the 
hands of the descendents of its founder, 
nevertheless is a proud old centenarian. 
It is The Lyons Republican, county weekly 
of Lyons, New York, which in 1921 
proudly announced its hundredth birthday 
with a 7o-page edition which its editor, 
Charles H. Betts, believes “contained 
more original and exclusively written 
articles in a single edition by prominent 
men in every line of thought than any 
other newspaper or periodical ever printed 
in the history of journalism.” ‘This year 
this paper celebrated its 1ro5th birthday. 
That newspapers should go on through the 
years thus serving in their place as the 
Fourth Estate, neither Lord nor Bishop 
nor Commoner, but the mirror and critic 
of all three, is utterly desirable. 


Cooperation Succeeds 


The Old Hatred 


TO COMPARE Paris and Berlin in Oc- 
tober, 1926, with Paris and Berlin in 
October, 1923, is rather a breath-taking 
experience. Three years ago the French 
Army was displaying its strong right arm 
in the Ruhr. Poincaré was traveling from 
village to village in France, each Sunday 
thundering forth a bitter speech at the 
dedication of a new war memorial, assur- 
ing the villagers that more and more force 
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and more and more hate were the only 
means of bringing Germany to reason. 
Germany, with a wrecked currency, sul- 
lenly complained of its condition under 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Now one hears German spoken almost 
as much as English along the boulevards, 
and many French citizens are to be found 
in the hotels along Unter den Linden. 
The politics of the Reparations Commis- 
sion has given way to the politics of 
Locarno, finally realized when Germany 
took its place at the Council table of the 
League. The old hatred seems to be go- 
ing. 

We read that the coal and iron indus- 
trialists of the Ruhr and the Comité des 
Forges met in the early summer to decide 
on a plan of action “to eliminate, so far as 
possible, the unjustified causes of recipro- 
cal distrust which up to the present have 
prevented the two countries from ap- 
proaching under favorable conditions the 
consideration of their real interests.” 
Belgium, France, Germany, and Luxem- 
burg have formed a steel combination 
the details of which were recently made 
public. French and German potash pro- 
ducers have struck a bargain for together 
selling their wares to the world. Most 
important of all, after many months of 
talking, France and Germany have signed 
a treaty of commerce and amity. The 
closest commercial bond ever made be- 
tween these two countries, this treaty 
“covers almost the whole range of com- 
mercial relations. It gives France the 
minimum German tariff on practically all 
agricultural products as well as on a great 
variety of other commodities, while France 
in effect grants most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to German products.” Although 
this treaty will lapse next February 2oth, 
it is provided that “one month after 
France has passed a new tariff law, rep- 
resentatives of the two countries will 
meet for the negotiation of a permanent 
treaty.” 

Nor is this display of business sense 
limited to the two traditional enemies of 
western Europe. Dr. Zdenek Fierlinger, 
Czechoslovak Minister to the United 
States, told the Institute of Politics in 
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Williamstown that the small economic 
units of Europe are beginning to realize 
their community of interest and to look 
toward economic codperation. He added 
that “the small countries have been 
obliged to abandon the idea that each 
nation must be self-supporting,” and that 
Europe now realizes “that we must make 
concessions.” 

All this hints strongly that Europe 
begins to see that if it could achieve even 
an approximation of economic unity, if it 
broke down the tariff barriers surrounding 
each country like so many walls, it could 
be infinitely better off than it is. If 
Europe could become an economic unit, 
as it was designed by nature to be, it 
would have greater producing strength, 
a bigger free market, than has the United 
States. 

It may be that the new businesslike 
attitude abroad will be as important as was 
the realization of Locarno in September, 
when Germany was admitted to the 
League. Yet it is hard to separate the 
two. Economic unity can really come 
only hand in hand with political unity. 
And in spite of tremendous advances, 
in spite of the cooling-off of nationalism 
under the blast of economic necessity, 
neither has yet been realized. Yet it is 
encouraging that France, Germany, and 
the others are starting to “approach under 
favorable conditions their real interests.” 
If they can build up a confidence amongst 
themselves by working together and a 
community of interest, it may add to that 
sense of security which must precede dis- 
armament and which is the very antith- 
esis of the atmosphere in which wars 
arise. 


The Reservations 


Come Home 


THE NEWS from Washington echoes 
prophecies that the United States is out 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice until 1928 at least. Like Noah, 
Secretary Kellogg sent forth a dove—the 
Senate’s acceptance of the Court Protocol 
—though with five reservations tied to its 
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tail. This dove is now reported as flying 
home to Washington, bearing as its olive 
branch the replies of member nations of 
the Court to our reservations. 

Seven nations—Albania, Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Greece, Liberia, Lux- 
emburg, and Uruguay—have agreed to 
our joining the Court on the Senate’s 
terms. But the vast majority, including 
all the great and near-great powers, are to 
send separately the reply they agreed on 
in Geneva—for so Washington requested. 
It is now for the Administration to decide 
whether this reply is or is not that ac- 
ceptance of our acceptance which our re- 
luctance to join the Court outright, as 
other nations have, makes necessary. Here 
is the background against which President 
Coolidge, doubtless with the aid of Secre- 
tary Kellogg and the State Department, 
will make his decision: 

It was three and a half years ago, in 
February, 1923, that President Harding 
formally urged Congress to let us join the 
Court. In the fall of that year President 
Coolidge did likewise; and last January 
the Senate agreed, attaching its own 
reservations. Action was then up to 
Secretary Kellogg, who, announcing that 
the reservations were plain and unequivo- 
cal, dispatched them to the nations of the 
world which already belong to the Court. 
These nations apparently did not find the 
reservations plain, for most of them met 
in Geneva to decide how they were to be 
interpreted. 

From time to time our own political 
leaders announced what these reserva- 
tions meant. Senator Walsh in explain- 
ing them to the Senate before they were 
adopted; President Coolidge’s Spokesman 
at While Pine Camp; and Senator Swan- 
son, author of the reservations, in a 
statement cabled from Geneva, all agreed 
that Reservation Five, the only one 
seriously questioned, meant simply that 
the United States wanted equality with 
other Court members. 

These nations, acting on this informa- 
tion and on informal explanations by 
Senator Swanson and Representative Bur- 
ton, who happened to be on hand, ac- 
cepted our reservations in this light. They 
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seemed to act in good faith, for they were 
anxious to get the United States into the 
World Court. As Senator Swanson said, 
there seems to be a genuine desire to reach 
an agreement with the United States.” 

However, when the Court nations did 
formally place the United States on an 
equal footing with all other nations, our 
representatives began to hedge. They 
found that Council unanimity in request- 
ing advisory opinions was not so fixed as 
they had assumed. Hence they no longer 
talked about equality, but took refuge in 
the literal wording of the fifth reservation, 
which can block advisory opinions where 
the United States claims an interest. Even 
President Coolidge’s Spokesman reversed 
his former position, stating that what 
we wanted was not equality, but that 
privileged position, enjoyed by no other 
nation, which a literal interpretation of the 
fifth reservation implied. This has the 
unfortunate result of requesting that for 
the purposes of international justice 
(under certain technicalities in League 
procedure), there shall be two equal 
votes in the world, one belonging to the 
American Senate and the other to the 
League, which includes all important na- 
tions of the world save ourselves, Turkey, 
and Russia. 

The entire question is really much ado 
about nothing. One has but to read of 
the work of the World Court to see that 
these advisory opinions are hardly the 
bugaboo they seem to our statesmen when 
they make speeches. In the first three 
years and four months of its work the 
Court gave twelve advisory opinions and 
six judgments. The difference is that 
judgments settle a dispute after it has 
threatened trouble, while opinions seek to 
avoid the dispute before it has started. 

It seems that we are in danger of for- 
getting the whole work and meaning of the 
Court in our preoccupation with the literal 
meaning of our reservations. There is an 
undoubted justice in insisting on the 
letter of our reservations no matter what 
the result; no one can doubt that President 
Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg are quite 
sincere in believing that by moving not a 
hair’s breadth from this literal interpreta- 
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tion they are best serving American in- 
terests. They are undoubtedly playing 
safe. 

But one cannot help comparing their 
position with the past record of the United 
States. It was this nation which, before 
the scars of the Revolution had healed, 
first began the practice of arbitrating dis- 
putes with other nations. It was this 
nation which, before the war, arbitrated 
sixty-nine such disputes out of some 200 
arbitrated by the entire world. It was 
this nation which was an aggressive leader 
in those two Hague ‘Conferences where 
the world dreamed of, but did not achieve, 
the present Permanent Court; and which 
under Wilson, Taft, and Roosevelt was 
respected as far and away the world’s 
leader in international justice. At pres- 
ent, we are among the stragglers. 


When Madison Square Was 
“All Bogs and Swamps” 


A SUBSCRIBER has sent to the WorLD’s 
Work a series of papers on the value of 
real estate in the City of New York, con- 
tributed to The New York Evening Post 
between 1858 and 1860. These papers 
indicate that in those days there were per- 
sons who, like the editors of the WorLD’s 
Work recently, warned the public against 
the dangers of real estate investments. 
These papers endeavor to show in a most 
interesting manner how groundless were 
the warnings, for New York real estate 
has constantly gone up in price. And it 
will continue to do so. Yet the ascent 
is covered with evidences of over-sanguine 
investment. The G. L. Miller Company, 
which deals in real estate mortgage bonds, 
recently went into the hands of a receiver. 
It was against just this kind of possibility 
that the Wortp’s Work had warned its 
readers. 

But whether or not theargument implied 
in these old papers is a more pertinent 
omen than the Miller failure for present 
investors, the papers themselves are most 
interesting for the light they throw upon 
the scale of values in New York before the 
Civil War. For example: 





In 1845, John Hunt, a millionaire, pur- 
chased on the corner of Thirty-sixth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, a lot at $2,400. Mr. 
Hunt was deemed insane, and this, and other 
similar purchases, were brought up in court as 
evidences of his insanity. The same lot is 
now [1858] worth $15,000. 


The land is now worth about ten times 
as much per square foot as it was per lot 
in 1845. 

The retired merchant who wrote these 
papers gives this indication of the cost of 
living in 1858: 


I wish now to say that there is not a lot of 
ground, now unoccupied, of good grade, on 
this island, between the Battery and Harlem 
River, and the North and the East Rivers, 
that is not intrinsically worth this day 
$1,100, for 25 by 100 feet, to any man who will 
at once improve it—and can be made at once 
to pay 6 per cent. per annum net on that sum 
—and in ten years, if the past is any guide for 
the future, any of said lots will be worth more 
than twice that sum, and many of them more 
than $10,000 each. 

In confirmation of this, there are now thou- 
sand of families wanting a home at $100 rent 
per annum. A two-story house, 20 by 32, 
of brick, can be built for $1,400—lot $1,100 
is $2,500. Interest 6, taxes, etc., 1, is 7 per 
cent. on $2,500, is $175 per annum. This 
house will give four good rooms on each 
floor (with cellar under the whole) making 
ample accommodations for two respectable 
families, with four rooms to each family, at 
say $87 50-100 each (say $7 a month). The 
house can be placed on the rear of the lots, 
and will answer at a future day for extensions 
to larger houses to be built in front, in the 
same way as Mr. S. B. Ruggles built his small 
houses, some of which are now standing as tea- 
rooms on the rear of the large houses fronting 
on Union Square. The object of Mr. Rug- 
gles, in this plan, was probably to keep down 
the interest on the lots till the waves of popula- 
tion could reach his property. This was as 
late as 1830. No prudent man then believed 
that lots so far out of town would ever be of 
much value. Indeed, the Insurance Com- 


panies were unwilling to loan much on mort- 
gage above the Park. Mr. Ruggles consulted 
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his own judgment—disregarded the croakers 
—and has lived to see that lots which would 
not bring in 1830 $1,100, are now worth 
$10,000, and soon are to be taken for stores, 
at over $20,000. 

That lots at One Hundredth Street will 
ever bring $1,000 is not now as improbable 
as it was in 1825 that lots around Union 
Square would ever bring $1,000 at that time. 
Madison Square was only sold by the acre. 
It was all hill and dale, bogs and swamps: 
nobody offered to sell it, and no one would 
hardly take it as a gift comparatively: now 
every lot around it is worth on an average, 
over $10,000. 


The advice which the reader who sent 
the papers urged that the editors “read, 
study, and inwardly digest,” is summed up 
in the following paragraph: 


This day I see before me hundreds of men 
going through Wall Street, not knowing what 
to do with their money. All property, they 
say, is too high. So these same men said 
in 1825, when they could have bought 
lots at $1,000, now worth $50,000. So they 
said in 1830—same lots at $2,000. So they 
have continued to say till at last lots below 
Twentieth Street are higher in proportion to 
those above. This is what they have said. 
Now, what will they say during the next ten 
years? Why, when they are offered lots at 
$1,000, they will say, “too high’’: and so they 
will continue to say till they will see the same 
lots at $10,000. This is just what they have 
seen, and just what they will see again. 


It is good advice. The retired mer- 
chant who wrote it was undoubtedly cor- 
rect, and yet in New York as in other cities 
there have been times when the real estate 
market was overstimulated, when pur- 
chasers of lots or mortgage bonds had to 
use great caution to be sure of safety. 
There are indications that the present is 
one of them. Real estate and real estate 
mortgage bonds are as sound kinds of 
investment as there are, but not all real 
estate is good nor all real estate bonds, and 
in boom times it pays to be careful. 








Joseph Conrad’s 





Intimate Letters 


to John Galsworthy and H. G. Wells 


The First of a Series from the Private Correspondence of a 
Master of Literature 


The trials and the mental and physical 
sufferings of Joseph Conrad along the way 
from obscurity to mastery in modern Eng- 
lish literature are described vividly and 
without restraint in his letters to Galsworthy 
and Wells, to whom he poured out his con- 
Sessions, his hopes, his failures, and his ever- 
growing victories. Writing to him was hard 
work, but hard work well done, and in the 
letters in this issue he reveals some of the 
agonies through which he passed. Conrad 
was a constant and faithful friend, and his 
expressions of thanks to Galsworthy, Wells, 
and other writers for their praise of his work 
are iterated and reiterated. Perhaps it would 
be well to start these selected letters with one 
to Joseph de Smet, in which Conrad, a Pole 
by birth tells how he learned the English 
language: 


Capel House, 
23rd Jan., 1911. 
DEAR SIR: 

It is perfectly correct. I was nineteen 
before I learned English. I went to sea 
rather late at the age of seventeen, but I 
was for two years in the Mediterranean. 
I joined my first English ship in March, 
1878, I think. Anyway, as we went up 


the Bosporus, we saw the tents of the ° 


Russian army at San Stephano. That 
was the year. 

In May of the same year I landed in 
Lowestoft (on the East Coast) knowing 
no one in England. My first English 
reading was the Standard newspaper, and 
my first acquaintance by the ear with it 
was in the speech of fishermen, ship- 
wrights, and sailors of the East Coast. But 
in 1880 I had mastered the language suf- 
ficiently to pass the first examination for 
officer in the Merchant service, including a 


viva voce of more than two hours. But 
“mastered” is not the right word, I should 
have said “‘acquired.” 

I’ve never opened an English grammar 
in my life. My pronunciation is rather 
defective to this day. Having, unluckily, 
no ear, my accentuation is uncertain, 
especially when in the course of a conversa- 
tion I become self-conscious. In writing 
I wrestle painfully with that language 
which I feel I do not possess but which 
possesses me—alas! 

Thanks for your friendly letter. Pardon 
the delay in answering it, but I am trying 
to finish a longish story and I have been so 
tired at the end of the day, that the pen 
once thrown down I had not the courage 
to pick it up again for correspondence. 


Conrad never ceased thanking Gals- 
worthy for his advice and encouragement, 
and when the Conrads moved to a farm in 
1898 their first letter from their new home 
was to him: 


Pent Farm, Postling, 
Stanford near Hythe, 
28th October, 1898. 
My DEAR JACK: 

I turned to you confidently. Your 
words of cheer are more valuable than all 
the money in the world—they help one to 
live—while the money enables one only 
to exist. And yet one must exist before 
one can even begin to live. 

I feel pretty hopeful—not extravagantly 
so, which is rather a good sign than other- 
wise. 

I concluded arrangement for collabora- 
tion with Hueffer. He was pleased. I 
think it’s allright. Details when we meet 
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The first letter in my new home was 
from you, and you must be the first 
visitor—the first friend under the new 
roof. 


Pent Farm, 
2nd Sept., 1899. 
DEAREST JACK: 

Horrors. I think I am too late in writ- 
ing. The days slipped by so fast, so fast! 

Dear of you to drop me a line to think 
of me and my work. You 
have no idea how your in- 
terest in me keeps me up. 
I am unutterably weary of 
thinking, of writing, of see- 
ing, of feeling, of living. 

Jim! will be finished end 
this month. I plod on with- 
out much faith. 

I think of your work. 
Hueffer has been here in- 
quiring about you and your 
prose. Weare all interested 
you’ve made the conquest 
of C. Graham whom I treat 
worse than a dog, not hav- 
ing answered two of his 
letters. 

Jessie’s? kindest regards. 
Borys*® talks about “nice 
man Jack.” Forgive this 
familiarity. 


Portraits,” 


Pent Farm, 
7 November, 1900. 
DEAREST JACK: 

I was so touched by your letter.* Be- 
lieve me I was, though I did not answer 
it at once. Indeed it is very difficult to 
answer such a message from the very force 
of the emotions it awakens. I thought I 
was very fortunate to get such a response 
for my work. You’ve done so much for 
me and in so many ways that I have felt 
myself silenced a long time ago—but never 
have you done so much for me as when 
you wrote that letter. 

I wanted to write to you about your 





1“Lord Jim.” It was finished only in July, 1900. 
?Mrs. Conrad. 

3The Conrads’ young son. 

4About “Lord Jim,” 





JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Resketched from a drawing 
in the book “Twenty-four 


by William 
Rothenstein, by permission 
of Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


book, thai’is really Gne ‘of the teadsons why 
I had.*not. acknowledged yqur letter— 
which *J. could’ do; “if I couildn’t’ans:er, it 
with adequate expressién.” But*my dea? 
Jack, I’ve been in such a state of wretched- 
ness and worry that I could not find three 
words that would hang together. You 
know how paralysed one is sometimes, and 
then we had talked—I had tried to talk, 
—of the book so many times that it seemed 
to have become part of me—that part 
of belief and thought so in- 
timate that it cannot be put 
into speech, as if it could not 
live apart from one’s con- 
scious self. 

How are you? When are 
you coming? My flesh is 
weary and my spirit sinks. 
But Ishan’t treat you to any 
of that. 


A long correspondence with 
H. G. Wells began in 1898, 
after Wells had written a 
letter praising Conrad’s work. 
Shortly after this early letter 
was written the Conrads moved 
lo Pent Farm, near the home 


of Wells: 


To H. G. Wells 
6th September, 1898. 

; The Cearne.° 
My DEAR SIR: 

I am profoundly touched by your letter 
—and [E.V.] Lucas whom I expect to see 
this evening shall have my warmest thanks 
for his share in procuring me this unex- 
pected piece of real good fortune. 

A few days ago I heard with great con- 
cern the news of your illness. It saddened 
me the more because for the last two years 
(since your review of the “Outcast” in Sat- 
urday Review compelled me to think seri- 
ously of many things till then unseen) I 
have lived on terms of close intimacy with 
you, referring to you many a page of my 
work, scrutinizing many sentences by the 
light of your criticism. You are responsi- 
ble for many sheets torn up and also for 
those that remained untorn, and, presently 


5 Joseph Conrad was then at Edward Garnett’s 
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meeting your eye, have given me the 
reward of yqur generous appreciation. 

it has been treasured? and if two letters 
I wrote to you in that time were never 
sent it is only a further proof of our in- 
timacy. I had obtained so much from 
you that it was unnecessary to presume 
further. And, indeed, there was perhaps 
a deficiency of courage. I am no more 
valorous than the rest of us. We all like 
in our audacities to feel something solid 
at our backs. Such a feeling is unknown 
to me. This confession is induced by 
honesty which you will take for what it is 
worth. To be dishonest is a dangerous 
luxury for most of us, I fancy, and I am 
sure it is so for me. 

As to the flaws of “Youth’” their ex- 
istence is indisputable. I felt what you 
say myself—in a way. The feeling how- 
ever which induced me to write that story 
was genuine (for once) and so strong that 
it poked its way through the narrative 
(which it certainly defaces) in a good many 
places. I tell you this in the way of ex- 
planation simply. Otherwise the thing is 
unjustifiable. 

Looking at your letter, so dim in the 
sunlight, I cannot help thinking what a 
lucky day it was for me when in 1880’ I 
shipped in the Palestine. And it was 
a gloomy rainy day too. Well, Peace to 
its ashes. Only four years ago poor old 
Beard® ran after me outside the South 
West India Dock gates. He was a little 
grayer, a little more twisted and gnarled. 
He was very grimy and had a chocolate 
colored muffler round his throat. He told 
me he had piloted a foreigner down the 
North Sea. His eyes were perfectly an- 
gelic. This is not a sentimental exaggera- 
tion but an honest attempt to convey the 
effect. He was so bent that he was always 
looking upwards so to speak. In the poky 
bar of a little pub he told me: “Since 
my wife died I can’t rest.” He had not 
been able to snatch her in his arms 
that time. He said he was glad I “got 
on” and did not allude to our voyage 





6“*Youth” had just been published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

7Not in 1880, but in 1881, September 21st. 

®The late captain of the Palestine. 


towards Bangkok. I should think he 
can rest where he is now. 

Yes. The story should have been 
ended where you say or perhaps at the 
next paragraph describing the men sleep- 
ing in the boats. Iam afraid I am weary- 
ing you not a little but it has been such a 
pleasure to talk to you a bit that I gave 
rein to my ferocious selfishness for once. 
I would like to hear how your recovery 
progresses and when you are going back 
to work! May it be soon! I—for one— 
cannot have enough of your work. You 
have done me good. You have been 
doing me good every day for many months 
past. Some day you will perhaps deny 
me—cast me out—but it will be too late. 
I shall be always yours. 


The trials of Conrad were many and un- 
expected, as shown in these two letters to 
Galsworthy and Arnold Bennett: 


Pent Farm, 
25 June, 1902. 
DEAREST JACK: 

Imagine that with the “End of Tether” 
lying on the table ready (or all but) the 
lamp exploded and the whole thing is con- 
sumed! That was on Monday evening. 
On Tuesday by noon I had a comforting 
message from B’woods about it. If I 
can rewrite 4,000 words by the 2nd next 
or so thatsituation issaved asfar as Maga’s 
concerned. But what a set back! Infin! 

Heaven’s unkind to Kings and to au- 
thors this year. 

My dear fellow you did put new heart in- 
to me with your letter about the “Tether.” 
But Edward is not very far wrong. 


Pent Farm, 
6th November, 1902 

My DEAR BENNETT: 

I wonder what you think of me? Well 
I have deserved some hard thoughts, but 
only in a certain measure. Obviously I 
might have sent a civil line to acknowledge 
the book;® but obviously too one does not 





§“Anna of the Five Towns” with the dedication: 
“To Joseph Conrad from E. A. Bennett, Trinity 
Hall Farm, Hockliffe, Beds. 11 Sept. 1902.” 
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like to send a civil line in acknowledgment 
of E. A. Bennett’s book. The gift is on 
another footing of welcome. 

Of one thing you may be sure, that my 
silence, my unconscionable delay, had not 
for cause, indifference. The word looms 
monstrous asI write. Neither was I made 
lazy by an excess of happiness, or busy 
with riotous living. The reason was worry, 
the terrible worry of having to re-write 
a story (completed and then burnt by a 
fatal accident) with the next installment 
of “Maga” and the impossibility of con- 
cocting a reasonable sentence confronting 
meatevery turn. It was likea nightmare. 

But if I could not write to you, I had 
found time to read your book. I read it 
once, twice, and then kept it upstairs for 
dipping into when I came up to bed, jaded 
with my unavailing efforts to express my- 
self in the absence of any sort of mood; 
and your firm grip has more than once 
refreshed my weariness. 

I doubt if hitherto my mind had been 
fresh enough to appreciate your work— 
intellectually, as it deserves to be. Its 
appeal had been to me emotional, a matter 
of art purely as apart from underlying 
thought. Of course you understand that 
my emotion is awakened by the skill of 
your work first—and I may almost say: 
first and last—this work in my mind em- 
bracing everything; from the first codrdi- 
nation of your inspiration, through the 
effective processes of your thought down 
to the last small touches of expression, 
delightful to trace along the pages, and 
which resume to me the whole extent of 
the remarkable gifts which you display in 
the freshness and cadence of yoursentences. 


Stephen Crane and Conrad were drawn 
together by their mutual interest in writing, 
and Conrad was greatly shocked by the illness 
and death of his American friend. But 
Conrad had his doubts about the greatness 
of Crane, as is disclosed in this letter to 
Edward Garnett: 


5th Dec., 1897. 
I had Crane here last Sunday. We 
talked and smoked half the night. He is 


strangely hopeless about himself. I like 
him. The two stories are excellent. Of 
course, “A Man and Some Others” is the 
better of the two, but the boat thing [“The 
Open Boat”’] interested me more. His eye 
is very individual and his expression satis- 
fies me artistically. He certainly is the 
impressionist and his temperament is curi- 
ously unique. His thought is concise, 
connected, never very deep—yet often 
startling. He is the only impressionist and 
only an impressionist. 

Why is he not immensely popular? With 
his strength, with his rapidity of action, 
with that amazing faculty of vision—why 
is he not? He has outline, he has color, 
he has movement, with that he ought to go 
very far. But—will he? I sometimes 
think he won’t. It is not an opinion—it 
is a feeling. I could not explain why he 
disappoints me—why my enthusiasm with- 
ers as soon as I close the book. While 
one reads, of course, he is not to be ques- 
tioned. 

He is the master of his reader to the very 
last line, then—apparently for no reason 
at all—he seems to let go hishold. Jtis as 
if he had gripped you with greased fingers. 
His grip is strong, but while you feel the 
pressure on your flesh you slip out from 
his hand—much to your surprise. This is 
my stupid impression and I give it to you 
in confidence. It just occurs to me that 
it is perhaps my own self that is slippery. 
I don’t know. You would know. No 
matter. 


3rd Feb., 1898. 
My DEAR TED [E. L. Sanderson] 

Stephen Crane is worrying me 
to write a play with him. He won’t be- 
lieve me when I swear by all the gods and 
all the muses that I have no dramatic 
gift. Probably something will be at- 
tempted but I would bet nothing shall be 
done. 


Pent Farm, 
Thursday, May, 1900. 
DEAREST JACK: 
Impossible on Monday, but shall let 
you know soon the day of my liberation. 
Went to see Crane yesterday at Dover. 
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Been with him 20 minutes. Supported 
move from Brede pretty well. I was aw- 
fully shocked of course and had to put on 
jolly manners. He may yet escape. 

The Frewens (owners of Brede) pay all 
his transit to the Black Forest—rather 
more than £100. A doctor friend goes 
with them. 

It is a long good-bye to England and 
Stephen seems to feel it very much. And 
it may be for ever! He is not ¢oo hopeful 
about himself. One lung quite intact at 
any rate.’ 


When Conrad approached the end of a 
piece of work he toiled feverishly for hours as 
Thomas A. Edison might work without re- 
gard for the passing of time while seeking for 
the secret of a great invention. Here he tells 
Galsworthy about finishing ‘Lord Jim.” 


Pent Farm, 
Friday, (ab zoth July, 1900) 
DEAREST JACK: 


The end of L. J. has been pulled off with 
a steady drag of 21 hours. I sent wife 
and child out of the house (to London) 
and sat down at 9 A.M. with a desperate 
resolve to be done with it. Now and then 
I took a walk around the house, out at one 
door, in at the other. Ten-minute meals. 
A great hush. Cigarette ends growing 
into a mound similar to a cairn over a 
dead hero. Moon rose over the barn, 
looked in at the window, and climbed out 
of sight. Dawn broke, brightened. I 
put the lamp out and went on, with the 
morning breeze blowing the sheets of ms. 
all over the room. Sun rose. I wrote 
the last word and went into the dining 
room. Six o’clock I shared a piece of cold 
chicken with Escamillo [the dog], who was 
very miserable and in want of sympathy, 
having missed the child dreadfully all 
day. Felt very well; only sleepy; had a 
bath at seven and at 1:30 was on my way 
to London. ~ * 

That is all that will go on this piece of 
paper. 


10Stephen Crane died on the following 4th of 
June in Badenweiler, 


He had the same struggle with all of his 
writing and in another letter he tells Gals- 
worthy about finishing “ Nostromo.” 


Pent Farm, 
trst Sept. 1904. 
DEAREST JACK: 

Finished! finished! on the 30th in Hope’s 
house in Stanford in Essex, where I had to 
take off my brain that seemed to turn to 
water. 

For a solid fortnight I’ve been sitting 
up. And all the time horrible toothache. 
On the 27th had to wire for dentist 
(couldn’t leave the work), who came at 2 
and dragged at the infernal thing, which 
seemed rooted in my very soul. The 
horror came away at last, leaving however 
one root in the gum. Then he grabbed 
for that till I lept out of the chair. There- 
upon old Walton said: “I don’t think your 
nerves will stand any more of this.” 

I went back to my ms. at six P.M. At 
11:30 something happened. What it is, 
I don’t know. I was writing, and raised 
my eyes to look at the clock. The next 
thing I knew I was sitting (not lying) 
on the concrete outside the door. When 
I crawled in I found it was nearly one. 
I managed to get upstairs and said to 
Jessie: “We must be off to-morrow.” I 
took 30 drops of chlorodyne—and slept 
till 7. Bydney went off on his bike to 
Ashford at 8:30 and at ro the motor car 
was in the yard: a 12 h.p. Darracq. I sat 
by the man’s side like a corpse. Between 
Canterbury and Faversham he said to me, 
“You look ill, sir, shall I stop?” Sitting- 
bourne I remember as a brandy and soda. 
Good road. Steady 24 miles an hour. In 
Chatham, street crowded, packed. Going 
dead slow, knocked down a man—old 
chap, apparently a bricklayer. Crowd 
around cursing and howling. Helped him 
to my front seat and I standing on step, 
got him to the hospital in 10 minutes. No 
harm. Only shaken. Saw him all comfy 
in bed for the rest of the day. 

In Rochester Hope waiting for us. Had 
something to eat—and éasted it too, for the 
first time in 10 days. On crossing the 
river, began to revive on the ferry. Jessie 
very good and Borys quite a man watching 








over Mama’s “poor leg” and warning off 
porters with luggage. At five, in sight of 
Stanford-le-Hope Ra’w’y station, petrol 
gave out. Man ran on and ran back with 
two gallon tin. 

That night I slept. Worked all day. 
In the evening dear Mrs. Hope (who is not 
used to that sort of thing) gave me four 
candles and I went on. I finished at 3. 
Took me another half-hour to check the 
numbering of the pages, write a letter to 
P. and so on. 

I had not the heart to write to you that 
same night nor yet that 
next day. Wasn’t sure 
I would survive. But 
I have survived ex- 
tremely well. I feel no 
elation. The strain has 
been too great for that. 
But I am quite recov- 
ered and ready for work 
again. There can be no 
stoppage till end of 
November when the 
Sketches ‘Il be fin- 
ished.11. And then, I 
fancy, something will 
have to be done to get 
away. 


Resketched from a drawing in the 

book ‘‘Twenty-four Portraits,’ by 

William Rothenstein, by permission of 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


London. 

26th Dec., 1905. 
DEAREST JACK: 

I’ve been abominably ill. Abominably 
is the right word. 

Ada’s letter found me in bed. I thank 
her very much. I would like to say some- 
thing nice but I have got up empty headed, 
shaky, and so weak that I can’t make the 
smallest mental effort. 

And to-morrow I must start another 
short story. And I shall of course, but I 
dread the to-morrow all the same. And 
in another 20 days or so, the same thing 
shall turn up again, the same powerlessness 
of body, the same anguish of mind—I 
don’t say anything of actual bodily pain 
for God is my witness I care for that less 
than nothing. It is the helplessness, with 
the bitter sense of the lost days, that I 
stand in fear of. And you know well I 


"The Sea Sketches: viz.,““The Mirror of the Sea.” 
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don’t want these days for myself and that 
each, each is of the most vital importance. 


London, 
32, St. Agnes Place. 
28th Nov., 1905. 
Dearest H. G.: 

We came to London, after my last fit 
of gout, for a few days; but last Sat: week 
Mr. Borys became seedy and by Monday 
developed scarlet fever. We came over 
here to be near him. He’s shut up in a 
nursing home the London Nurses’ Associa- 
tion has in Kensington 
Pk. Rd. for infectious 
cases. TheLong: Fever 
Hosp: was full. 

This closes the ac- 
count of the current 
calamities. What’s to 
come next I can’t im- 
agine and don’t try to. 
No doubt it will be bad 
enough when it does 
come. Meantime I’ve 
been writing silly short 
stories in which there’s 
no pleasure and no per- 
manent profit. But for 
temporary purposes 
they come handy. All 
the same I am sick of 
them. 


Riche Hotel, Montpellier, 
6th May, 1907. 
DEAREST JACK: 

I didn’t write before because of horrid 
gout. It has come back after an interval 
of 18 months and has depressed me fright- 
fully. No luck. 

I am glad you think I’ve donesomething. 
It’s but 50,000 words of rubbishly twaddle 
—and it’s far from enough. Very far. I 
am sinking deeper and deeper. The state 
of worry in which I am living—and writing 
—is simply indescribable. It’s a constant 
breaking strain. And you know that 
materials subjected to breaking strain lose 
all elasticity in the end—part with all their 
“virtue” on account of profound molecular 
changes. The molecular changes in my 
brain are very pronounced. It seems to 
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me I have a lump of mud, of slack mud, in 
my head. The only bright spot in my ex- 
istence is your success. I am glad to hear 
you are about to tackle the subject of your 
fourth play. That’s the way! Now you 
must affirm yourself by sheer weight of 
your work. But the intention of going 
them to a novel is also very good. What 
novel? 

We are going to Champel prés Généve 
on the rsth. I will send you the address 
of the hotel. 

I am suffering a good deal of pain yet in 
my left wrist. Have been in bed, feeling 
very beastly, for five days. The nervous 
collapse is considerable. Can’treact some- 
how. I drag about with an arm in the 
sling hopeless, spiritless, without a single 
thought in my head. 


14th August, 1906 (London), 
(it’s really the 15th). 
DEAREST JACK AND ADA: 

I manage to write something nearly 
every day, but it is like a caged squirrel 
running in his wheel—tired out in the eve- 
ning and no progress made. It’s very mys- 
terious, that thing. I feel as if I should 
like to sit down for a couple of years and 
meditate over the confounded phenome- 
non. 

Sisyphus was better off. He did get 
periodically his stone on the top. That 
it rolled down again is a mere circum- 
stance, and I wouldn’t complain if I had 
his privilege. But I roll and roll and don’t 
seem to gain an inch up the slope. And 
that is distinctly damnable. 

Ford,"I guess, is being now entertained 
in America. No doubt they’ll feast him 
on intellectual roast dog. Perhaps his next 
book will be written with an eagle’s feather. 

I take note with immense approval of 
what you say as to your next book. I 
should like to have a couple of hours téte- 
a-téte with your copy. Aword in your ear: 
give up pulling your stuff to pieces over 
much. 

Many thanks, with our deepest regards 
to your mother. Jessie’s love. I kiss the 
hand of the gracious lady and shake your 
horrid inky, literary fingers. You should 
~ 2Ford Madox Ford [Hueffer]. 


see mine. The beastly American fountain 
pen has gone back on me. 


14 Addison Road, London. 
My DEAR ADA: 

Your most satisfactory letter delighted 
us immensely. 

We on our part are doing well under 
your roof.4* One hot day we have had 
but no more; and the attentions of your 
faithful retainers make life easy for us all. 
I don’t know that I am writing much in 
the little wooden house, but I smoke 
there religiously for 33 hours every morn- 
ing with sheets of paper before me and an 
American fountain pen in my hand. What 
more could be expected from a conscien- 
tious author? I can’t imagine. Person- 
ally I would prefer to hold in my hand a 
Tirolese flower in a landscape of moun- 
tains at 7 A.M. after breakfast. How de- 
lightful it sounds. A breath of cool pure 
mountain air comes from the pages of your 
letter and makes me dissatisfied with the 
pure (but inferior) fragrance of cheap 
cigarettes. 


Pent Farm, 
20 Nov., 1903. 
My pear H. G.: 

Things are bad with me—there’s no 
disguising the fact. Not only is the 
scribbling awfully in arrears, but there’s no 
“spring” in me to grapple with it effectu- 
ally. Formerly in my sea life, a difficulty 
nerved me to the effort; now I perceive it 
is not so. However, don’t imagine I’ve 
given up, but there is an uncomfortable 
sense of losing my footing in deep waters. 

“Romance’s” gone into 2d ed: I hear. 
That, no doubt, does not mean much, but 
still it is better than any of my other books 
did do. Is “Men in the Moon” doing well 
for you—I mean really well? After all, my 
dear boy, for all our faith in our good in- 
tentions and even in our achievements, a 
paper-success (as I call it) is not a strong 
enough tonic. I say so because, for me, 
writing—the only possible writing—is just 





Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Conrad had been lent 
Mr. and Mrs. John Galsworthy’s house for some 
weeks. 


14A little summerhouse in the garden. 
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simply the conversion of nervous force into 
phrases. With you too, I am sure, tho’ 
in your case it is the disciplined intelli- 
gence which gives the signal—the impulse. 
For me it is a matter of chance, stupid 
chance. But the fact remains that when 
the nervous force is exhausted, the phrases 
don’t come—and no tension of will can 
help. 

Don’t imagine I am grumbling. I had 
ten times the luck I deserved. All this 
talk is very stupid but it comforts me to 
worry you a little. 


Pent Farm, 
20 November, 1903. 
My DEAREST JACK: 

I have been ill again. Just got down, 
shaky, weak, dispirited. 

No work done. No spring left to grapple 
with it. Everything looks black, but I 
suppose that will wear off, and anyhow, 
Tam trying to keepdespairunder. Never- 
theless I feel myself losing my footing in 
deep waters. They are lapping about my 
lips. 

My dear fellow, it is not so much the 
frequency of these gout attacks, but I feel 
so beastly ill between, ill in body and mind. 
It has never been so before. Impossible 
to write—while the brain riots in inco- 
herent images. It is sometimes quite 
alarming. 

I’ve been trying (lying on my back in 
bed with one knee and one ankle swollen) 
to think of a title. But I’ve been unable 
to think of anything better than the 
Phylacteries. In fact, if Pharisees is im- 
possible, then the other is the right title, 
it seems to me. Does P. object to it on 
popularity grounds? or what? Why don’t 
you let them try their hand themselves 
at a name if they are so mighty difficult to 
please. There was some bother of that sort 
about the “Nigger of the N.,’”’ © I remem- 
ber. But whatever the name, that book, 
my dearest Jack, shall lay solid ground 
under your feet. With the next you shall 





Asa matter of fact I remember the late William 
Heinemann showing mea letter by J. C. suggest- 
ing thirteen different titles for “The Nigger of the 
Narcissus.” Unfortunately that letter which was 
seen for the last time in 1920, has been mislaid 
and has evaded every research.—G. T. A. 
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begin to climb,—and build. I am glad 
I’ve lived long enough to see and with wit 
enough left to perceive you’ve found your- 
self. 

Do come, my dear Jack, as soon as you 
can and help me through a day or two. 
Bring what you’ve written to the very 
last word. I want to see it all. 


By 1910 Conrad had achieved so secure 
a place in the world of literature that Roose- 
velt thought of visiting him in England, as 
told in this letter: 


Aldington, Hythe, Kent. 
Tuesday, 1910. 
DEAREST JACK: 

Thanks for your letter. .I am trying to 
work as fast as I can without knocking my 
feeble brain silly. I'll report to you soon 
how I am really getting on. All went be- 
fore in mere trial runs, so to speak. I 
have been also interrupted. Hugh Clif- 
ford, returned from Ceylon, turned up last 
Friday. On Saturday a young American 
writer who has been with Roosevelt in 
South Africa arrived for the day. The 
greatest news is that Mrs. Ted Sanderson 
has discovered in herself a talent for writ- 
ing and that the ex-President has been so 
struck that he placed three of her S. A. 
sketches with Scribner’s Magazine. They 
seem very well and happy over there. 

Same young man brought a formal mes- 
sage from the only Teddy. He would have 
invited himself to come and see me only 
too busy with official festivities. 


17th May, to. 
DEAREST JACK: 

I finished the revise of Raz on the night 
of Wednesday last, say a week ago. For 
the next twenty-four hours I lay supine, 
but not so broken up as I feared. ‘ 
I am but a wretched convalescent as yet, 
after all. Two painful ankles and one 
painful wrist (the left luckily) keep me in 
a state of uneasy irritation. I just can 
hobble along for a few yards. My voice, 
too, has not come back properly. At 
times I am hardly audible. But that 
don’t matter much except that Jackolo 
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[his youngest son] imitates my extinct tones 
while scolding his favorite Teddy bear, to 
perfection. The other day, I understand, 
he gave to some yokels an exhibition of 
my limping which astonished them not a 
little. All this is done in the innocence 
of his heart. He goes through these per- 
formances with the utmost gravity. He’s 
much like the other in his devotion to 
birds, flowers, and engines. Borys [the 
elder son] is going to try for Ox and Camb 
preliminary. He went back to Luton for 
another term. While here he gave me 
much of his time and was really of great 
assistance in the arranging of ms. He 
put in order for me 600 pp. all unnumbered 
and considerably shuffled, working very 
methodically and with a quiet persever- 
ance for an hour or so every morning. 
With one hand only one cannot do that 
sort of thing easily (and in bed at that) 
so I was really glad to have him to help. 
Going off at this railway station, he said 
to Jessie: “I really think I have done some 
good to Dad.” He certainly comforted 
me not a little. 

I am thus coming back to the world. 
Yet that isn’t exactly it. It’s very much 
like coming out of one little hell into an- 
other. Don’t think I am ungrateful to 
Gods and men (and of all men to you) by 
saying this. One can’t help that feeling. 
I am glad enough to have changed one 
hell for another, for I do not feel either 
helpless or hopeless. On the contrary 
there is a sort of confidence—but indeed 
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it may be only the sign of an incipi- 
ent softening of the brain! However, 
I am glad enough to feel it on any 
terms. Anything better than black de- 
pression, which may be the sign of reli- 
gious mania. 

About this same brain: it is not equal 
to prolonged effort. I am writing this in 
10 minute snatches. That’s the limit at 
present. Nevertheless, I am going to 
begin to-morrow a short story—if the 
devil’s in it. It’s to be comical in a 
nautical setting and its subject is (or are) 
potatoes. Title: A Smile of Fortune. 
May it be a good omen! Only I don’t 
quite believe in omens. 

We have secured a house. I can’t stay 
on in that (comparatively expensive) hole. 
It has become odious to me after this ill- 
ness. I need that amount of change. 
It’s a farmhouse with biggish rooms and 
15 acre of orchard, standing in the fields 
and surrounded by 750 acres of unpre- 
served woods where I am at liberty to 
roam. . It is a very attractive 
place and cheap at £45. It may be folly 
to take it—but it’s either that or a break- 
down; for my nerves are just on the bal- 
ance. I require perfect silence for my 
work—and I can get that there. And, 
as a fact, the days of 20 pounds a year 
farmhouses are over. I won’t 
write any more just now. I wanted you 
to know that I am getting hold again. I 
trust, dear Jack, you have saved me for 
better things. 


The next installment of selections from Conrad’s letters will be from 
those he wrote to his literary agents and to other close literary friends, as 


well as to relatives. 


They deal liberally with Conrad’s philosophy of 
life, and give his views upon the theater, literature, and many other topics. 
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The Rising Tide of Degeneracy 





What Everybody Ought to Know About Eugenics 


ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


WHEN THE BLOOD of a nation is flow- 
ing in the wrong direction its ultimate 
downfall is only a question of time, and I 
think that the blood of America is flowing 
in the wrong direction. It is flowing from 
the country—man’s natural habitat and 
breeding ground—into the cities, where the 
fires of luxury and ambition consume the 
nation’s cradles; it is flowing from the 
common and sub-common to the super- 
common classes, where again its precious 
leaven is licked up by the same devouring 
flames. 

In addition, charity, hygiene, sanitation, 
and the triumphs of chemical, biological, 
and medical genius have preserved for 
reproduction great numbers of incompe- 
tents and defectives who in the good old 
days of natural selection would have died 
young. Civilization is thus seen to be a 
self-destructive enterprise, the most dan- 
gerous enterprise upon which mortals 
ever set out, and one which, by its very 
nature and objective, sets going those 
agencies which in the end destroy the men 
that built it and insuresits own dissolution. 

It is civilization, then, and civilization 
alone which makes eugenics a necessity, 
which makes eugenics the last supreme 
challenge to human intelligence, and which 
must make eugenics the watchword of the 
new social order if our great American 
political experiment is not to come to a 
disgraceful end. ‘The hour has come when 
the everyday citizen on the street must lis- 
ten with respect at least to such words 
as those uttered recently by Professor 
William MacDougall when he came from 
Oxford to Harvard: 

“When I see America, with invincible 
optimism, dancing gaily down the road to 
destruction, I seem to be witnessing the 
greatest tragedy in the history of mankind.” 
The man on the street, however, turns 


to his newspaper paragrapher, who as- 
sures him that Professor MacDougall is a 
“pessimist.” This ends MacDougall 
with him, for Americans will have nothing 
to do with a man who is bearish on Amer- 
ica’s future. His newspaper also assures 
him that Abraham Lincoln was born from 
common folks, that our steel kings and 
Presidents were once errand boys, and 
that there are still millions of common 
folks and errand boys, all of them poets, 
statesmen, presidents, and steel kings in 
the making—so why worry? He turns 
to the financial page and sees Pork and 
Lard Common has gone up, lights his 
cigar, climbs into his limousine, settles 
back, and remarks: “I guess we’ll last 
a good while yet. I’m an optimist.” 

I think he is right. I think we shall 
last a long, long time yet. But eugenics 
seeks a way for America not only to last 
indefinitely, but also to improve our breed 
while we are on the way. There are 
many self-appointed critics of eugenics 
whose education in genetics, experimenta) 
and statistical biology and psycho-biology 
—the sciences upon which eugenics is 
founded—has extended over a week-end 
of diverting reading, who warn us that 
eugenics will bring disaster to the human 
race and prevent geniuses and leaders 
from ever getting themselves born, be- 
cause any effort to improve the race in 
its natural qualities would be “tinkering 
with the human germ-plasm.” 

Unfortunately, it is the very fact that 
man has been tinkering impertinently and 
ignorantly with the human germ-plasm for 
several thousand years that has brought 
us to the present pass and made eugenics 
the only hope of escape, the only means 
of self-preservation from the gay and reck- 
less tinkering which civilization always 
sets going. 
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Man is already practicing eugenics on a 
stupendous scale. The only hope the 
advocate of eugenics has is, that it may 
be made intelligent. You cannot take 
one third of the taxpayers’ money, as they 
do in Massachusetts, or one fourth of it, 
as they do in New York State, or from one 
tenth to one fifth of it, as they do in many 
other states, and build hospitals for the 
insane and epileptic, schools for the 
feeble-minded, jails and penitentiaries for 
the criminal, but that again, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, you are tinker- 
ing with all the vast agencies of destiny 
carried in the protoplasmic stream. Nor 
can you refuse to vote this money and so 
organize your society that defectives and 
those socially inadequate are allowed to 
run at large and thus bequeath an in- 
creasing mass of social wreckage to your 
own descendants but that, whether you 
will or no, you have once more tinkered 
with the human germ-plasm. 


Charity Not the Cure 
For Feeble-Mindedness 


As a little laboratory sample of this 
tinkering process: a few generations ago, 
down in Virginia, were Old Man Ishmael 
and his wife. They were petty pilferers, 
chicken and watermelon thieves, and 
addicted to other forms of social gayety. 
The neighbors took care of this interesting 
pair when their nocturnal: depredations 
did not suffice to provide them with food 
and clothing. They ought to have done 
so. It is this very spirit of uplift, this 
passion to relieve suffering, to comfort 
and console, which the biologist relies 
upon as his chief human sentiment and 
agent for preventing suffering, incom- 
petent, and defective human beings from 
ever being born. As Leon F. Whitney, 
Financial Secretary of the American 
Eugenics Society, has said: “Eugenics is 
a charity to end charity—a charity which 
in the end will make the present form of 
charity largely unnecessary, since people 
will in the main be born capable of stand- 
ing on their own feet and fighting their 
own way through life.” 

So the Ishmael family should have been 
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taken care of. But what did we do? 
Well, the larger part of the breed migrated 
to Indiana and later to other states farther 
west, and we took so much better care of 
them and gave them so much better chance 
to reproduce their kind than we did the 
school teachers, lawyers, doctors, preach- 
ers, editors, writers, business men, skilled 
mechanics, social leaders, and men and 
women of light and leading, that the 
families of the latter have all been on the 
decrease, while the Ishmaelites have been 
on the increase. A few generations ago 
there were but two of them to care for, 
only two of them to suffer from disease, 
feeble-mindedness, filth, and incom- 
petence, only two of them to spread crime, 
pauperism, prostitution, and disease 
throughout the community; but as a re- 
sult of this policy of caring for them and 
doing nothing else, there are now nearly 
twelve thousand! 

That is one of the facts everybody ought 
to know about eugenics, and there are 
many other cases of similar families. In 
the mountains of New York Dr. Daven- 
port studied two other families—hundreds 
of diseased, miserable folks! Another 
family studied by Mrs. Wilhelmina Key, 
with funds supplied by the Race Better- 
ment Foundation, was found to be a 
stream of misery stretching from Penn- 
sylvania to the Pacific Coast. One fact 
which Mrs. Key found was that those who 
migrated the farthest from the old family 
home were the ablest and have shown the 
least amount of degeneracy. 

Another family traced through three 
New England towns by Mrs. Moxcey 
Martin, of the Eugenics Record office, 
had such a pronounced trait which caused 
its members to commit suicide that one 
of the towns was dubbed “Suicide Town.” 
The trait which began several generations 
ago has been handed down and intensified 
by inbreeding until the members of these 
families live in terror of dying by their 
own hands. The interesting point in this 
case is that where out-marriages have 
been contracted the trait has disappeared. 

We are told by critics of eugenics 
that it is all very fine but that its effects 
will show only a thousand years from now, 
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but this case is one of many bits of evi- 
dence that a change of blood works im- 
mediately, in one generation, for the weal 
or woe of the offspring. “It is blood 
which seeks and builds environments,” 
says Dr. Arthur Estabrook of the Eugenics 
Record Office, as much or more than it is 
that environment makes men what they 
are. He has not only studied the Ish- 
maelites, but has followed the trail of the 
Jukes family from New York to the West. 
While the new environment has done 
some good, its chief effect being to lead 
to marriages into better stocks, with pro- 
found, immediate, and sustained im- 
provement in the children, yet the curse 
of feeble-mindedness and degeneracy fol- 
lows their stream of tainted blood. 

It seems evident, then, that it is civiliza- 
tion with its luxury, comfort and ease, 
with its reversal and defiance of natural 
selection, its reckless and ignorant tinker- 
ing with the human germ-plasm, which 
makes eugenics a superlative necessity. 
When man lived in cave and jungle nature 
took complete charge of his eugenical 
discipline. In the jungle days nature 
searched constantly for the weak spot 
in every man’s armor, and when she found 
it she instantly shot her death arrow to the 
heart. Those who could not come up to 
her standards were ruthlessly weeded out. 

Then came civilization and civilized man 
found that wealth and luxury led his 
ablest and best, his finest and most beauti- 
ful, to forego parenthood, and as his civili- 
zation became more and more complex, 
just as he needed more and more of the 
strong and able to take care of the increas- 
ing horde of unfit and to manage the affairs 
of the community, those fit he needed so 
badly had decreased in proportion and the 
unfit he didn’t need had vastly increased. 
Then he set about feverishly dealing with 
the results, building homes for the feeble- 
minded and asylums for the insane, but 
neglecting the causes of all these results. 

In his desperation he built vast schools 
for educating both the wise and the foolish. 
He thought the reason men were not 
equally wise was because they did not 
have equal education and opportunity. 
As a matter of fact, until very recently 
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even able students have thought that 
nearly all the defects of men flowed from 
defects in social organization and that if 
only the defects of society could be cured, 
defects in the production and distribution 
of wealth and opportunity, this alone 
would cure the defects of men. This be- 
lief is not wholly wrong. Many defects 
in men do flow from defective social 
organization, defective education and op- 
portunity. Those who are working to 
cure these ills need not in the least lose 
heart. Indeed, they should take new 
courage. For, if biology and eugenics 
have proved one thing they have proved 
that if improved social organization and 
welfare can, as it will, greatly improve 
men, especially if this Jeads to improved 
marriage selection, so that men are thus 
improved in their biological quality, they 
will remain improved. 


Defectives Deny 


“Scientific Progress” 


But man has found that, notwithstand- 
ing all his vast efforts of hygiene, health, 
and education, all his vast army of educa- 
tors, doctors, and nurses, the number of 
defectives is on the increase. Science has 
at last turned its attention to the study 
of some more effective and permanent 
measures for lessening this ever-increasing 
tide of human misery. 

I believe, then, that all I have said up 
to this point constitutes the first thing 
that everybody should know about eu- 
genics, namely, its undeniable necessity. 
The second thing everybody should know 
is, I think, that eugenics has two great 
aims and is founded upon four great bio- 
logical cornerstones. 

The first aim of eugenics is to prevent 
the race from slipping backward biologi- 
cally, from becoming weaker and more 
stupid—that is, its first aim is racial 
preservation, which means as an ultimate 
result the preservation also of its cultures 
and civilizations. 

The second aim of eugenics is “to im- 
prove the race in its natural, physical, 
mental, and temperamental qualities.” 
The second task is a hundred times more 
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difficult than the first and will require all 
the genius of the race for social organiza- 
tion and development to bring it to pass. 

Let us next examine briefly the bio- 
logical foundations and principles upon 
which eugenics proposes to build its pro- 
gram. The first biological cornerstone of 
eugenics is that man inherits his mind, that 
is, his mental, spiritual, and tempera- 
mental traits, in the same way and to 
about the same degree that he inherits his 
body, that is, his physical traits, features, 
health, longevity, and the like. 

The first proof of these facts was sub- 
mitted by Sir Francis Galton, who was 
the founder of eugenics, the cousin of 
Charles Darwin, and one of the greatest 
minds of all time. He studied a great 
many of the distinguished men of Eng- 
land and found that they were to a great 
extent related. This indicated that they 
were from superior breeds in the main and 
that much of their superior achievements 
was due to their superior natural abilities, 
that is, to their heredity. We now have 
much more accurate methods for studying 
human heredity than Galton had when he 
published his “Hereditary Genius” in 
1869, yet most biologists and psychologists 
have come to pretty much the same con- 
clusion that Galton did. 


Greater Than Any 
Military Victory 


The second cornerstone of eugenics, in 
my own judgment, is that intelligent peo- 
ple, bright, smart, and brilliant people in- 
tellectually, such as our skilled workmen, 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, dentists, suc- 
cessful business men, engineers, architects, 
teachers, college professors, scientists, and 
the like, are more moral than are those be- 
low the average of human intelligence. In 
other words, intellect and character tend 
to go together, they tend to be linked in 
the very hereditary constitution of man, 
and the basis upon which they are built 
and from which proper environment 
brings them to their best expression is 
handed down from parents to their 
children. 

The proof of this important fact of 
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human life was first submitted by Adams 
Woods in 1906. The significance of this 
discovery that intellect and moral char- 
acter tend to go together and that in- 
tellectual leaders are more moral than any- 
body else in the world may be judged 
by the fact that when this investigation 
appeared one of the greatest of living 
psychologists wrote Woods as follows: 


Your proof, for the first time, that mental 
and moral characteristics are correlated and 
are bound up in the human germ-plasm to- 
gether, is a greater achievement than the 
winning of any battle in the history of the 
world. 


The third cornerstone of eugenics, I 
think, is to be found in the fact that 
the improvements which parents make in 
themselves by exercise, hygiene, correct 
living, education, and moral behavior, or 
the damage which comes to them by 
neglecting to educate themselves or living 
carelessly or immorally, are not in any ap- 
preciable degree transmitted from the 
parents to their children. For fear of 
being misunderstood I may add that the 
question of the effect caused by the parent 
drinking alcohol is not especially involved 
here. I am speaking here of the effects 
of behavior, exercise, and education upon 
the offspring. So far as is known they 
have little if any effect on the natural 
qualities of the children. 

The fourth cornerstone of eugenics is 
what is known as “assortative mating.” 
This means the tendency of like to mate 
with like. If this were not a fact of nature 
there would be little hope for eugenics. 
If, for instance, people married just at 
random, without the slightest choice in the 
matter—if college graduates were as likely 
to marry imbeciles as to marry persons of 
about equal intelligence with themselves, 
if the daughter of a church deacon were as 
likely to marry the son of a well-known 
criminal as she is to marry the son of 
another deacon, if good people were as 
likely to marry bad people as they are to 
marry good ones—then, even if, by some 
magic, we could improve the race either by 
heredity or by environment, nevertheless 
our whole program, to use common par- 
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lance, would be shot to pieces in one or 
two generations. We should never get 
anywhere, and, if we did, we should im- 
mediately slip back. But, fortunately, 
people tend to marry others of about 
their own physical and mental size, their 
own social and economic class, and their 
own general tastes and education. 

It is quite likely that most of this as- 
sortative mating is due to environment 
and not to any specific natural tendency 
for a tall man to select a tall wife or for 
blue eyes to marry brown, or for the fats 
to marry the fats and the leans to marry 
the leans. It is just the fact that assorta- 
tive mating is chiefly due to environment 
and education which makes it so hopeful. 
For everybody should know this about 
eugenics, that, while it hopes to improve 
human heredity, it can do so only by work- 
ing through environment. 

Almost its sole instrument and hope is 
education. It is probable, for instance, 
that a fat boy admires his fat mother and 
therefore tends to fall in love with a very 
plump young lady. An intellectual girl 
admires her intellectual father and is not 
likely to fall in love with some ignorant 
lout about the village, or some passing 
hobo. It is this fact which makes it 
evident that falling in love and choosing a 
husband or wife is neither a lottery nor a 
thing predetermined in heaven, and which 
gives us courage to believe that marriage 
selection can be strongly influenced by 
various forms of sane and sensible educa- 
tion. Many young men and women have 
confided to me that, since they had learned 
something of the laws of heredity and 
social psychology, they had chosen their 
friends of the opposite sex from an en- 
tirely new point of view. Assortative 
mating is not, of course, too per cent. 
perfect; if it were, then marriage would 
be all predetermined. Consequently, 
there is always ample room left for choice 
and romance. 

The four great principles upon which 
eugenics must proceed are, then: first, the 
inheritance of both bodily and mental 
traits; second, the linkage of intelligence 
with moral character; third, the non- 
inheritance in any high degree of either 
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good or bad education; and fourth, the 
tendency of like to mate with like. There 
are two or three correlated facts and 
principles of nature and life, which it 
seems to me when taken all together place 
in the hands of man a battery of agencies 
by which he can, if he wills, raise the 
human level and make happier and health- 
ier the human lot. 

The first corollary is that not only is 
intelligence linked with moral character 
but it is also linked with health, beauty, 
and long life. In some investigations 
not yet published Mrs. Wiggam and I 
have definitely proved that intelligence 
and beauty in man tend to go together. 
Instead of the rule being that the beauti- 
ful are dumb, the tendency is strongly 
the other way. A hundred or a thou- 
sand intelligent people are far better look- 
ing, have far finer physiques, than the 
same number of mediocre or stupid people. 
Woods found in the royal families, where 
breeding proceeds under more natural 
conditions than among the general popula- 
tion, that not only were the geniuses more 
moral on the average, than were the slow 
and dull, but they also lived longer and 
reared more children. 


Who Said Geniuses 
Are Immoral ? 


This strongly indicates that “the fourth 
commandment with a promise,” namely, 
that those who live righteously shall 
also live long in the land of their fathers, 
is a sound biological document. Unex- 
pected proof of this has also just come 
from Professor Lewis Terman’s study of 
gifted children. As mentioned in my 
article last month, he has studied 1,000 
or more highly gifted children in California 
and finds that their grandfathers lived on 
the average two and a half full years longer 
than the usual span of human life. Since 
their parents are still living, he could not 
get a closer correlation than their grand- 
parents. But this again strongly in-\ 
dicates that intelligent stocks live longer ‘ 
than unintelligent stocks. } 

But Terman has also proved that these 
children which he studied—all of them 
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precocious in intellect as compared with 
average children—are bigger and stronger, 
with greater lung capacity and better 
foundations for personal beauty than are 
average children. Their physical superi- 
ority is not so marked as either their 
mental or moral superiority. And, further- 
more, in support of the second principle of 
eugenics—that intelligence is linked with 
moral character—Terman’s gifted children 
have the same moral development and out- 
look and habits at the age of nine that 
average unselected children have at four- 
teen. The notion that geniuses are us- 
ually neurotic and immoral here receives a 
body blow. 

Furthermore, in support of our first prin- 
ciple—that mental traits are inherited 
—Terman looked into the ancestry and 
relatives of his gifted children. The 
prime point is that these children were 
selected not because they had distin- 
guished relatives, as nothing was known 
about their relatives when they were 
selected; they were all chosen for an en- 
tirely different purpose. But after they 
were all selected it was found that one 
fourth of the members of the American 
Hall of Fame were related to these re- 
markable youngsters. Woods has shown 
that only about one person in 10,000 has 
a relative in the Hall of Fame. But 
nearly four out of every 100 of these 
children, that is, about one in 25, had a 
relative in the Hall of the Immortals. 


What One Child 
Can Do to America 


With these great principles and aims of 
eugenics, then, clearly before us, I think 
we are now at the point where we can ask: 
What do all these facts and principles 
mean? What are we going to do about 
them? Do they mean anything to you, 
as an everyday citizen of the Republic? 
I think they do. 

I think these facts and principles mean 
that if anything should lower the average 
line of American intelligence, it will in- 
stantly and automatically lower the line 
of physical beauty, health, length of life, 
and moral character. They mean that 
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if we admit a single immigrant of amy race 
who is below the average of American 
intelligence we have by just that much 
lowered all the currents of American life 
and character. And it makes no difference 
whether this be an immigrant from some 
other country or an “immigrant from 
heaven.” If a single child is born below 
the average in mentality or physique, 
again the inborn health, sanity, energy, 
beauty, longevity, and everything that 
men prize has gone down. And by the 
same token, if a child is born above the 
average in intelligence or physique, or 
moral character or beauty, the innate 
virtue and glory of the race has received 
a new impulse and evolution has taken on 
a new promise. 

Just now all evidence available in- 
dicates that the average life line of Amer- 
ica is probably going slowly but surely 
down. There is almost no reason for 
believing it is going up. Our American 
men of science, our writers, editors, doc- 
tors, preachers, teachers, our men and 
women of vision and bearers of light are 
going the way of the ichthyosaurus and 
the dinosaur. As an example, some eight 
generations ago 102 Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock. They later expanded 
to several thousand. They gave us such 
descendants as Chief Justice Taft, Elihu 
Root, John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
General Horace Porter, Senator Hoar, and 
Winston Churchill. But wealth and cul- 
ture is destroying their breed. When 
such breeds are gone can all our billions 
purchase them again? Can repeating the 
culture of a glorious past lift a race of 
weaklings into a breed of giants? 

Robert Browning thought thatif only the 
Greeks of to-day would learn the an- 
cient Greek language, speak in its majestic 
tones, and repeat its heroic poetry, it 
would bring back once more the “glory 
that was Greece.” But would it? It is 
a great race alone that makes a great 
poetry and not a great poetry that makes 
a noble race. Poetry, art, exploration, 
law, order, government, and science are 
the natural language and expression of a 
noble people. And while our Pilgrim im- 
migrants gave us many descendants of 
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light and leading they, too, have begun 
to vanish, and within another eight gen- 
erations, only a day in a nation’s life, 
there will be so few left that all could be 
put into a ship the size of the Mayflower 
and sent back home! 

These facts are not calls to pessimism, 
but calls to courage and to a new view of 
what is in reality social welfare. They 
point the way to a new answer to the 
question, why should men become civil- 
ized at all? Are the present objects of 
civilization worth the price? The Amer- 
ican Indian, for example, in his wide, open 
life and in his old happy hunting ground, 
was probably a better, happier organic 
being than is the Indian to-day, with his 
tuberculosis, measles, tailored clothes, 
automobiles, telephones, radio, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, alcohol, and cancer. 
Is civilization setting up the same in- 
sidious disease in us? I have pondered 
long and earnestly upon the problem, 
but perhaps not fruitfully, for I cannot 
give a dogmatic answer. We can say, 
however, that the signs are mostly against 
us. We can say that there is little evi- 
dence of improvement. 

Finally, when we try to survey the prob- 
lems of heredity and eugenics as a whole, 
when we try to see in some perspective 
the real causes which lie behind the rise 
and dissolution of human societies, there 
is one striking phenomenon of which I 
have so far purposely refrained from speak- 
ing, and that is birth control. What- 
ever you may think of the moral or reli- 
gious aspects of birth control, the biologist 
is bound to look upon it as a problem of 
science and to try to measure its effects 
upon man’s organic destiny. It is prob- 
able that voluntary birth control is the 
overshadowing fact of the modern world. 
It is very likely that it is the most im- 
portant event in the whole history of man- 
kind. It is quite possible that it may 
play a larger part in man’s future on this 
earth than any discovery or invention. 
As we look back along the stream of life 
from the first cell of the amoeba to the brain 
of the genius, no such power to control its 
own reproduction has ever been placed 
in the posession of any plant or animal. 
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We have, however, at hand, simple and 
effective means for cutting off the imbecile 
and the moron, whether they be in rich 
families, as a good many are, or in poor 
ones. Those methods are: first, segrega- 
tion for life in schools and special institu- 
tions, where they live a far happier life 
among their equals than they can possibly 
live out in the world, the butt of circum- 
stance and often of ridicule; second, 
sterilization, a perfectly harmless method 
which does not in the least damage their 
physical life or pleasures and which in- 
sures that they will not reproduce their 
kind. There are twenty-two states which 
now have sterilization laws which are 
rapidly being made effective. For in- 
stance, certain states up to 1926 had 
sterilized the following mental and emo- 
tional defectives; California, 4,500; Kan- 
sas, 335; Nebraska, 260; Oregon, 313; 
Wisconsin, 144; Indiana, about 700; 
Michigan, about 100. 


T wo Million 
Who Should Be In Asylums 


As to the numbers of such persons whose 
sterilization would benefit the country, 
there are more than 109,000 persons in 
penal institutions, 290,000 in institutions 
for the insane and those suffering from 
mental disorders, and more than 78,000 
in almshouses. According to Professor 
East of Harvard, there are in the United 
States now at least 2,000,000 feeble- 
minded who need institutional care, many 
of whom are included in the above lists 
of criminals and insane. Certainly, to 
rid the race of this mass of misery and suf- 
fering would add immensely to the sum 
of human happiness. 

But Dr. Pearl of Johns Hopkins shows 
that morons and feeble-minded have no 
higher birth rates than other poor people. 
There are plenty of rich morons and they 
have no more children than other rich 
people. It is poverty, Pearl thinks, which 
causes a high birth rate, simply because 
poor people have little else in life to 
compensate for its miseries. But wealth 
at once supplies new motives, new inter- 
ests, new compensations, and the whole 
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impulse toward reproduction markedly 
declines. 

As a result of this apparently natural 
law, Dr. Pearl argues that the appeals 
of eugenists to superior people to produce 
more children will in the main prove 
fatuous. He believes our greatest hope 
is the spread of conscious birth-control 
methods among the poor and unsuccessful. 
It has been growing upon my own mind 
for several years that this was far and 
away the chiefest present hope for im- 
proving the race. Nothing, as I said in 
the Wortp’s Work last month, can 
possibly improve the condition of the 
poor like decreasing their numbers. And 
I know of no way of doing this, especially 
since Pearl has proved it is a natural law 
that they will tend to reproduce at a high 
rate merely in order to make their ex- 
istence interesting, except by a spread of 
knowledge of birth regulation. 


When Birth Control 
Is a Mere Casual Matter 


I might venture to mention at this point 
that researches are now going on in vari- 
ous laboratories which I am not privileged 
to divulge, but which bear every promise 
that within a short time, probably within 
half a dozen years, absolute and perfectly 
healthy birth control on the part of women 
will be as simple as taking a headache 
tablet. If this should prove true, and I 
have no personal doubt that it will, man 
on this earth is going to face perhaps the 
supreme crisis of his whole history. So 
far, any knowledge of birth regulation has 
been the possession exclusively of the 
educated and well-to-do. But when it 
becomes a matter of common knowledge, 
when moron and genius, pauper and 
prince can alike determine whether they 
will have one child or none or half a 
dozen, the question of all questions in 
both our national and our racial fortunes 
will be, who is going to assume the burdens 
of parenthood? Who under those per- 
fectly voluntary circumstances is going to 
produce the nation’s children? 

One thing is perfectly evident and that 
is that children will then be produced only 


by those who love children, by those who 
want them and who are willing to assume 
the burdens of rearing them, a thing which 
is a far greater burden in a well-to-do 
family than in a poor one. As has al- 
ways been the case, the biological balance 
will still be loaded against the man and 
woman of intelligence, education, and 
social success. Civilization is especially 
rigged to prevent the reproduction of the 
most intelligent. As I have said else- 
where, it makes the world safe for stupid- 
ity. However, when birth control is a 
mere casual matter, will the doctor, law- 
yer, preacher, teacher, and business man 
take the racial situation into their own 
hands, assume their high responsibility, 
and produce the majority of the citizens 
of the future? Certainly no graver ques- 
tion was ever asked in man’s evolutionary 
history. 

- As an answer to that question, I know of 
but one piece of evidence, outside of the 
fact already pointed out that intelligent 
people live longer than unintelligent ones 
and that long life means more numerous 
children; outside also of the evidence 
among the royal families, where there is 
especial stimulus to a high birth rate and 
where for nearly a thousand years past 
those most celebrated for intelligence and 
moral character have reared the most 
children. 

This new evidence I think is very 
significant and has just been sent to me by 
Adams Woods. Dr. Woods has just in- 
vestigated some 1,000 Harvard graduates 
and finds that those who have remained 
bachelors have rarely succeeded in a 
worldly way sufficiently to get into “ Who’s 
Who.” A much higher proportion of 
married graduates has achieved this 
distinction. Those who have married, 
however, and have no children have not 
succeeded in gaining entry as often as 
those who have married and have one 
child. Those with two children have suc- 
ceeded still better and so on up to those 
with four children. The latter have gained 
worldly fame and success far ahead of the 
bachelors and childless men and con- 
siderably ahead of the one- and two- and 
three-child men. 
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Now, Dr. Woods makes no comment 
whatsoever on the humanistic meaning of 
these facts, and consequently I alone am 
responsible for any meaning read into 
them. But it seems to me that we have 
here the first real evidence that che 
parental instinct, the desire for children 
and an abundant family life, is biologically 
linked with intelligence, character, and 
those factors which enable a man to fight 
his way to distinguished achievement. 

I do not wish to draw absurdly optimis- 
tic conclusions from such a meager bit of 
evidence, but long reflection upon biolog- 
ical problems has forced upon me the 
conviction that there are always counter 
currents, biological correctives, silently 
but surely at work to preserve racial 
integrity and capacity when all seems lost 
save the mere fact that some sort of off- 
spring is going to be reproduced. And 
somehow it seems that nearly always in the 
long run those offspring are superior to 
their ancient forebears in intelligence and 
those biological capacities which nature 
needs for carrying on the species. 

When, for example, men first drank 
alcohol and a lot of them died, an eugen- 
ical alarmist would have prophesied— 
indeed, some are still prophesying—that 
the race was done for. However, a 
closer scrutiny revealed that it was chiefly 
the weak ones who died. The ones who 
survived this onslaught were probably of 
superior physical capacity and mental 
balance. In short, the race withstood 
the shock and underwent an evolution to 
higher levels. It is probable that we are 
now undergoing a similar evolution against 
spirits of ammonia, fusel oil, and wood 
alcohol. Whether this will improve the 
race remains to be seen. 

But plainly, for ten thousand years man 
has been evolving against the deteriorating 
agencies which his civilizations have set 
going. A hundred times or more he has 
seemingly gone to the wall, but appar- 
ently, like Antzus, the mythical wrestler, 
he has touched the ground only to renew 
his strength. If it should prove to be a 
general law that there are here and there in 
the race those rare and choice spirits, of 
high social and racial capacity, such as 
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Woods’ research indicates, who from their 
very natures rear large families, then under 
universal birth regulation they will at last 
come into their true biological chance. 

Surely, with all the instruments of 
science in his hands, man can do something 
to improve his breed and thus decrease 
the inborn misery and increase the inborn 
capacity for happiness of the men of to- 
morrow. Surely he can make some use 
of the intelligence which the long and 
bloody toil of evolution has given him to 
influence for the better his own organic 
destiny. He has paid such a fearful 
price for intelligence and capacity for 
moral emotion that it does seem as though 
he ought to be able to make them pay for 
themselves, not merely in giving him an 
occasional cultural, economic, and political 
joy-ride but also in curing the defects still 
left within him and in improving the 
might and quality of his own intellect 
and character. 

This is what, to my mind, eugenics 
means. I think it is what it ought to 
mean to everybody. In this sense, eu- 
genics is as large as man’s capacity to hope 
and dream, as deep as his capacity to 
penetrate the laws of his own nature, and 
as wide as his capacity to organize his 
social efforts toward fruitful ends. 

And should the ideal of so organizing 
our industry, our economics and com- 
merce, so developing our social and 
political life, so directing our education 
that the social order would by its own 
inherent drive and dynamics force the race 
biologically upward; should the ideal of so 
ordering our goings and comings that they 
would create in time a race of beings 
healthier, saner, and more beautiful than 
ourselves, and with greater inborn ca- 
pacities for happiness and achievement than 
we have; should this ideal come to possess, 
as I think it may, the daily life of the 
common man, it seems to me that that 
would be religion enough, morals enough, 
adventure enough to satisfy and fill to the 
brim his present life, whatever may be the 
“new scenes and changes, the varieties of 
untried being,” through which his soul 
may pass in the mysterious but always 
alluring to-morrow. 














Europe Must Unite—or Die! 


Government by Chatter Imperils Its Very Existence 


JOSEPH CAILLAUX 


FORMER PREMIER OF FRANCE 


Every student of American history recalls Franklin’s warning to the American Colonies: 


“Unite or Die.” 


Now the same warning is given to Europe by former Premier Cail- 


laux, who was banished from Paris by the French Senate sitting as a High Court of 
Justice during the war and who was later pardoned and accepted as Minister of 


Finance. 


The following copyrighted article on his remedies for European chaos will 


be published later in the new thirteenth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


“HE WHO WOULD serve his generation, 
must be in advance of it.” So I wrote 
in one of my books, and although life has 
proved to me the truth of another saying 
in this book, namely, that “the execu- 
tioner is always waiting for the forerun- 
ner,” I still hold that he who would help 
his fellow men can only do so in a real 
sense if, when he sees clouds rising in the 
distance, he points out untiringly and at 
no matter what cost to himself how they 
may be dispersed. 

It is a thankless and dangerous rile. 
Mankind has always hated the prophets 
of disaster. And they were prophets of 
disaster who cried in the years before 1914 
that there was danger of a world-conflict, 
and that Europe ran the risk of perishing 
in the hurricane. 

Was it then so hard to see clearly? Was 
it so hard to see that capitalism, which has 
been and is such a wonderful instrument 
of human progress, but, up to the present, 
has been little more, had wrought a change 
in the civilization which grew out of 
the Renaissance? The preoccupation 
with gain and the craving for pleasure 
has come to be first in men’s minds, rel- 
egating to the second place the desire for 
freedom and high thinking which has 
been so deeply imprinted on the great 
movement of the sixteenth century. This 
waning of an ideal would have been 
partly compensated and would at all 


events have been but temporary, ifthe 
economic transformation brought about 
by the great inventions of mankind had 
found their corollary in a wise organiza- 
tion of the production and distribution 
of wealth. 

But nothing of the kind took place. 
Owing, perhaps, to its excessive rapidity, 
the evolution of industry led only to a 
feverish haste in production. Men striv- 
ing with all their might to produce goods 
in order to increase and heap up profits, 
buying up raw materials, and seizing 
every opening, ready to make war against 
all rivals! Such was the spectacle pre- 
sented by a disorganized economic world 
at the beginnirg of the twentieth century. 
Not that there had not been some efforts 
to reduce it to order; but the efforts were 
usually brief, often wrongly directed, and 
always inadequate. 

In most countries the larger industries 
had endeavored to amalgamate, and to this 
end their representatives had demanded, 
and in nearly every country on the con- 
tinent of Europe had obtained, measures 
of protective legislation. Entrenched be- 
hind tariff walls, they had succeeded 
fairly well, though in degrees varying 
with local conditions, in codrdinating their 
internal activities. But practically noth- 
ing had been done in the matter of ex- 
ternal competition. Nay, protection, by 
shifting the ground of economic struggles, 
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had also altered their character and in- 
creased their intensity; it lessened the 
rivalry between the scattered producers 
of the same nation, but led to collective 
conflicts which increasingly took on the 
character of national conflicts between the 
industrialists of different countries, who 
draped themselves in their national flags. 

War between the nations whose in- 
terests were mutually threatened and 
threatening thus became inevitable in 
the absence of the forcible imposition of 
order and method, which would have been 
strongly resented by the 
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have been prolonged for months, perhaps 
for years. The misfortune was that when 
the bugles sounded the “Cease fire” 
peace was not made; papers were signed, 
and that was all. 

Yet how could it have been otherwise? 
Everywhere in greater or less degree 
governments had fanned the spirit of 
destruction in their peoples, had been at 
pains to propagate and foster it instead of 
striving to curb and modify it. The 
hysterical mentality which they had 
helped to create could not cease with the 

hostilities. It was bound 





business world lulled on the 
comfortable cushion of the 
status quo. This state of 
inane optimism, moreover, 
prevented any belief in the 
words of those who warned 
them that the cataclysm 
would be terrible. The busi- 
ness world replied complai- 
santly that the war would 
not last long, and that as 
it would provide an oppor- 





it should inaugurate a new Holt & 
era of prosperity. 

This narrowness of outlook which was 
the main attribute of most of the politi- 
cians as well as of the great majority of 
the industrial leaders of the period before 
1914, persisted while the cataclysm raged. 
The voices of those who urged that events 
should be utilized to work to ring down 
the curtain, or at least to make the at- 
tempt, were simply stifled. At times it 
seemed as if Europe were seized with 
giddiness and did not even see the gulf 
into which she was plunging. 

Salvation came from the new world. 
The old continent was rescued by her 
colonies. 

The entry of the United States into the 
war had, almost at once, a considerable 
and infinitely beneficial effect, which more 
than compensated for the inconveniences 
arising from the intrusion of a young na- 
tion which had grown up overseas into 
the old civilization from which she was 
descended. America put an end to the 
war which, but for her intervention, would 
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“UNITE OR DIE” 


The warning of Caillaux to Eu- 
rope recalls Benjamin Franklin’s 
device in the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette to encourage union of the 
American Colonies. 
duced from Emerson David 
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to survive them and to be 
reflected in the treaties 
made. Thus, at a time when 
complete unanimity of effort 
was urgently needed for 
reparation and reconstruc- 
tion, the enactments made 
at Versailles and elsewhere 
kept alive—nay, multiplied 
—causes of economic fric- 
tion, aroused rather than 
ended financial dissensions, 
and brought no political 
relief except by decreeing 
the cessation of slaughter. 

More than six years have passed since 
then, and it is not surprising that Europe, 
though it has made some advance in pub- 
lic spirit, is still in a semi-chaotic state, 
as is accentuated by the various disturb- 
ances on its borders. Central Europe 
is tottering politically, and is only be- 
ginning to recover economically, while the 
victorious states of Western Europe are 
suffering from the same evils as the van- 
quished, their sole advantage being that 
the degree of the suffering is less. 

The economic situation first! (Later, 
when we come to sum up, the political situa- 
tion!) It is a curious one, and shows 
surprising contrasts in the respective con- 
ditions of England and France. Eng- 
land’s financial health is magnificent, but 
she is suffering from economic diseases 
(the word is used deliberately—disease 
being transient). Just now, at all events, 
she is suffering cruelly from unemploy- 
ment, and some of her chief industries are 
in a perilous state. France confronts her; 
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economically prosperous, justly proud of 
her splendid agriculture, on the highway, 
or apparently on the highway, to become 
a great industrial power, but alas! in a 
state of extreme financial “poverty.” 

What is the reason for this violent con- 
trast in the position of two nations which 
are such near neighbors and are similar 
in so many respects? The post-war history 
of Central Europe, and particularly of 
Germany, which is in the main a story of 
successive financial and economic crises, 
enables us to realize more fully, and to 
analyze more accurately, what is hap- 
pening now in France. Is there any need 
to repeat what has so often been said 
about the distressed state of Central 
Europe in 1919 and 1920? Any need to 
recall the poverty which in those days 
ravaged the whole people and struck 
hardest at the middle classes? These 
things were really inevitable. The Mino- 
taur of war had devoured the produce 
and reserves of provisions and wares in the 
Central Empires, while the blockade 
prevented any re-provisioning from with- 
out. When‘external communications were 
restored, they were utilized not so much 
for the re-equipment of Central Europe 
as to transfer by means of investment 
abroad the wealth which its German 
possessors feared might be laid under 
forced contribution as a result of their 
country’s defeat. I am not passing judg- 
ment but simply stating facts. 


A German Giant 
That Didn’t Matertalize 


Notwithstanding, a year or two later, 
in 1921 and 1922, the German factories 
were humming again; the forges, blast 
furnaces, and steel works of the Rhineland 
were working at full capacity; the textile 
manufacturers were overwhelmed with 
orders and the number of unemployed fell 
to an insignificant figure. And the press 
of Western Europe declared that Ger- 
many’s economic condition was most 
prosperous, that under the direction of a 
handful of economic dictators “she was 
on the way to becoming a giant” (this 
was the expression of an English news- 
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paper). Those who fed the public with 
these hasty conclusions scarcely con- 
descended to note the fall of the exchanges 
and the disastrous effect of the monetary 
depreciation on the people with fixed 
incomes. 

A new reel of the economic film was 
then unrolled, and is still in process of be- 
ing unrolled. The rulers of the Reich 
being forced to put a stop to the downward 
flight of the mark, which would soon have 
made existence impossible, resolved to 
wipe out the internal debt, whether rep- 
resented by bonds or in kind, at a stroke. 
They set up a new monetary system on 
the gold basis. And thereupon the fur- 
naces were extinguished, the looms ceased 
work, the unemployed multiplied, and 
ruin overtook the industrial dictators 
whose insolent fortunes had sprung up like 
poisonous fungi. The financial crisis gave 
place to an economic one. 

The explanation, people will say, is 
simple; ebb and flow were alike due to the 
upsetting of the exchange. It is easy to 
maintain this argument by showing that 
when the exchange of a country falls there 
is a longer or shorter period during which 
wages do not rise in the same proportion 
as the value of money falls. During this 
period the manufacturers reap the benefit 
of the premium on exports which increases 
in proportion as the value of the paper 
currency falls. This results in a frenzy of 
production, and the extension and the 
creation, even, of factitious industries 
among the nations with ruined currencies. 
Naturally the nations with healthy cur- 
rencies are much injured by the species of 
aggression which is in fact a new kind of 
“dumping”—“dumping of exchanges.” 
Their finances are stable but their econo- 
mic life is shackled. 

Abnormal conditions, however, cannot 
last very long. There is an inevitable 
limit to a falling exchange. It is reached 
when whole classes of the nation are on 
the verge of abject ruin and a social cat- 
astrophe in sight. There is then no 
choice but to pull up suddenly. Either the 
currency must be demonetized as it was in 
Germany, or it must be stabilized as it 
was in Belgium. 
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In either event, the bonus on exports 
which was sustaining the factitious or 
swollen industries disappears forthwith 
and a crisis occurs more or less serious ac- 
cording to whether wise measures have 
been taken to meet it or not, so that the 
nation has escaped financial slough only 
to be engulfed in industrial penury, the 
completeness of which varies with the eco- 
nomic and political organization of the 
country. 

The foregoing is, we believe, a very ex- 
act picture of the economic and financial 
phenomena which we are now able to 
observe at leisure; but although they are 
registered, expressed, and proclaimed aloud 
by the movements of the exchanges these 
movements do not cause them, as is the 
popular belief. Monetary depreciation is 
merely the symptom of the disease in the 
organism; it is an effect and not a cause. 

What then is the nature of the disease? 
What are the causes of the European dis- 
order? We believe that there are three 
chief and essential causes, while’admitting 
that they do not exhaust the list: dis- 
organized production; overwhelming pub- 
lic debts; the transference of wealth from 
one nation to another. 

Disorganized production! It is obvious 
to any intelligent observer that the 
mania for all-round production, which was 
developing before the war, sheltered be- 
hind the customs frontiers, is spreading 
ruin to-day. During the war nations 
which were obliged to organize home 
production of goods formerly obtained 
from their enemies, were forced into 
“omniproduction” and now find great 
difficulty in abandoning it. The result is 
an incalculable loss of labor and extreme 
difficulty in codrdinating the production 
of the different nations. In a word, 
abundant waste at a time when every 
scrap of human labor ought to be utilized 
to the full. Simultaneously, the burden 
of the war is demanding an immense toll 
from human labor—human labor again. 
A vast tribute is required to provide the 
interest on the national debts, debts which 
are simply a dead weight. 

The living are toiling for the dead; or, 
if another allegory is preferred, behind 
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the producer as he creates wealth stands 
an invisible being who diverts part of it 
and casts it into the abyss—deeper here, 
shallower there, of the state’s debit 
account. 

When the debt is held internally, the 
evil is only half an evil; but when the 
money is required for the service of an 
external debt, the damage to general 
economic life is immeasurable. Nothing 
is more complicated in its essence than 
the transference of wealth from one nation 
to another. This can be effected only by 
remitments of commodities or services 
which are extremely difficult to effect on 
a large scale, even in a time of economic 
tranquility. In a time of universal in- 
stability, when Europe is split into 
pieces which only the most delicate 
handling can ever bring together again, to 
attempt to transfer large amounts of 
wealth from one country to another is 
simply tempting fate. 


Don’t Regret 
The Loss of Pre-War Pleasures 


Are we then to despair? By no means! 
There is one remedy; not two, but one: 
European solidarity. Let no one be 
deceived. The causes of the economic 
disaster, some of which have been in- 
dicated, are bound up with a general state 
of mind, which, in a greater or less degree, 
is the origin of them all. The nations of 
Europe had been slow to rid themselves of 
the hatred which had entwined them dur- 
ing the war in a fashion unparalleled in 
the history of the civilized world, yet at 
last had painfully raised themselves to a 
higher mental level, which was not, how- 
ever, high enough in comparison with the 
vastness of the problems to be solved. 

The mass of the people believe that the 
sole result to be aimed at is a return to 
pre-war conditions. If any honestly be- 
lieve this let their eyes now be opened. 
There was, it is true, a time of padded ease 
and comfort, the memory of which recalls 
Talleyrand’s words: “Those who did 
not know French society before 1789 
will never know how pleasant life can be.” 
Life was also pleasant before 1914; so 
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pleasant that no one troubled to see that 
its foundations were secure. (None the 
less, that was the only way to preserve it). 

Regrets are useless. The past is past. 
We must look forward. It must be 
recognized that since all the normal laws 
of trade, credit, and production have been 
and are being violated, the great effort at 
reconstruction cannot succeed so long as 
it is overshadowed by a policy of measured 
rapprochement between the European 
states which was rightly advocated by the 
far-seeing in 1914, but has perished to-day 
as things now are. 

We must begin afresh, take large views. 
First of all, each country has work to do 
at home, to balance and more than bal- 
ance its budget, and to close the door 
against loans in any form whatsoever. 
Next, there must be a universal return to 
the gold standard, with the necessary pre- 
cautions and by suitable stages. But the 
operation can succeed only if the banks of 
issue, which control the note circulation in 
the various countries, work together in 
such a way as to be able to aid one another 
at need. This great step accomplished, 
Europe will once more possess a healthy 
currency, and a sane and well-balanced 
economic activity will follow. 





Inadequate Attempts 
To Settle War Debts 


I hasten to admit that this road is being 
followed. But it is being followed very 
timidly; only the first steps have as yet 
been taken. Similarly, attempts are be- 
ing made to solve the problem of the in- 
ternational debts, but they are not ade- 
quate. The European nations have not 
yet grasped the fact that they must reach 
full agreement if the burden of their 
mutual debts is to be lightened. They do 
not realize that in present-day conditions 
transfers of wealth from one country to 
another resolve themselves into one vast 
transfer from the Old World to the New. 
Ultimately, it all resolves itself into a 
tribute paid by Europe, the loser of the 
economic war, to America. It is es- 
sential that the debtors should take coun- 
sel together so as to distribute the burden 
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in the least irksome way and to obtain 
from their creditor, the super-winner of 
the war, the concessions and conditions 
which both reason and justice demand. 

It is no less essentiak—to pass on to 
another portion of the problem—to in- 
augurate economic codperation among 
the nations of Europe. In this respect 
also some progress has been made. Peo- 
ple are beginning to feel the necessity of 
curbing the rampancies of protectionism. 
Commercial treaties are being negotiated 
in almost every direction, but as they are 
framed on the old lines they are proving 
quite inadequate. If economic peace is 
to become a reality there must be general 
agreements far broader than those of 
former days, to lay down understandings 
among producers for the division of the 
great exporting industries among the 
various nations, and for the systematic 
apportionment of raw materials. 

The road to be traveled is long, ardu- 
ous, and strewn with obstacles. One 
stage, however, was passed when the 
representatives of the chief European 
powers in a little Swiss town signed dis- 
interested political agreements and ac- 
cepted the principle of arbitration. But 
needless to say, it is far easier to arrive at 
understandings in the realm of pure 
politics than to unite in one economic 
and financial order when interests clash. 
Nevertheless we must persevere, or the 
achievement of Locarno is doomed to be 
barren. Shall we succeed? Yes, if a 
European public spirit can develop and, 
above all, if Europe is governed. 

I have emphasized the words “above 
all,” for if public opinion influences 
governments, governments form it and 
mould it, if they know how to govern 
when they govern. Judging by my own 
country, European opinion is just now 
turning toward the conception of mutual 
help and understanding. As yet, how- 
ever, it stammers in its speech. It must 
learn to speak loud enough to frighten 
narrow nationalisms back to the tomb 
where they ought to be rotting, but it 
can do this only if it is supported—nay, 
capably driven, whipped on. In a book 
called “The Ruin of the Old Civilization,” 
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published a few years ago, the historian 
Guglielmo Ferrero wrote: 


If Europe had governments of adequate 
strength and recognized authority, the work 
of reconstruction would be easily and swiftly 
accomplished with the very powerful means 
which Western civilization can command. 
But, ruined by the war, plunged in the depths 
of misery, at grips with all manner of difficul- 
ties, political, economic, military, and diplo- 
matic, which were engendered by the war, 
and with no governments capable of govern- 
ing, the greater part of Europe will probably 
fall into prolonged anarchy. 


We should do well to ponder these 
words. The will toward a new grouping 
in Europe may be paralyzed by the weak- 
ness of governments. But why are they 
so weak? Because in the center of the 
old Continent the parliamentary govern- 
ment which has taken the place of the 
ancient monarchies that went down in 
blood and mud, is as yet an improvization, 
and it will achieve authority, which is 
the keystone of every social edifice, only 
as representative government in Western 
Europe, which events themselves force it 
to take as model, grows stronger. 

Now, it is useless to deny that in the 
western portion of our continent parlia- 
mentary government is being severely 
tested. This is scarcely matter for sur- 
prise. In many countries no steps have 
been taken to make its position secure. 
Things have been allowed to drift; the 
mania for words—that plague of the Latin 
peoples and some others—has spread so 
that chatter has become the order of the 
day, while legislative disorder and minis- 
terial instability teem and multiply. 

In the “padded” age—the adjective 
was apt—before 1914 it was always possi- 
ble in the last resort to float with the tide. 
There was an immense amount of pros- 
perity. People believed that the line of 
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progress was a continuously ascending 
curve. To-day we have to sing a differ- 
ent tune, to bid good-bye to our illusions, 
to realize that a vessel which could make 
excellent progress on an oily sea cannot 
keep an even keel on the ocean when the 
great waves are unloosed. Let us leave 
metaphor aside; only a great renewal can 
keep post-war Europe alive. And the 
essential condition of the transformation is 
that thereshould be governments which are 
both authoritative and stable, so that they 
may be able to make bold and rapid deci- 
sions and to take the long view which alone 
makes it possible to subordinate particular 
interest to the general interest. 

Tk European peoples, who are vaguely 
conscious of these things, are in an uneasy 
state. Some of them are drifting into 
dictatorship—a temporary solution, and 
an extremely dangerous one unless, as in 
Ancient Rome, it is embedded in the 
framework of the Constitution, unless it 
provides for the full restoration of re- 
sponsible government at the expiration of 
a term fixed by the basic laws of the state. 
In other countries there is hesitation or 
shirking of the issues. When will the 
people understand that the road to 
salvation is through the renaissance of the 
parliamentary system, and through a ré- 
gime which knows discipline, where there 
will be a limit to pettifogging, and the 
chambers will be assisted by the great 
economic forces, grouped together and 
taught the skill to collaborate with the 
mouthpieces of the people? 

Before very long my fellow citizens of 
every nation scattered over the soil of 
this ancient continent will hear these 
truths and will realize this tragic dilemma 
which confronts them: “Europe must 
either organize and unite or perish.” In 
asserting this, I am in advance, perhaps, 
of my generation. I know that I am 
serving it. 
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The Dilemma of the Corn Belt 


Sound Government or Bad Economics? 


ERIC ENGLUND 


What is behind the political and economic revolt in Iowa and the Corn Belt which has 
resulted in the demand of the farmers for governmental favors for their industry and has 
caused the formation of the “Farm Bloc,” with political casualties among the conserva- 


tives of both parties and the elevation of new leaders of radical thought? 


This article 


by a Professor of Agricultural Economics in the Kansas State Agricultural College 


deals with certain aspects of the question. 


Professor Englund’s article, and that of Mr. 


Clark in the following pages, on the increasing use of machinery on the farm, throw a 
strong light on a vexatious political and economic problem. 


FARMERS ARE, AND HAVE been 
since 1920, in a disadvantageous economic 
position. Their products buy less of in- 
dustrial goods and services than before the 
war. Heavy debts, contracted in a period 
of high prices, together with comparatively 
low returns in recent years, have resulted 
in bankruptcies and financial strain among 
farmers, and among those whose business 
depends mainly on rural patronage. 
Meantime, the movement to restore pre- 
war parity of farm prices by legislation 
has gained a wide following. But the 
economic and political background of this 
movement is more complex than com- 
monly supposed. 

From the standpoint of a constructive 
policy in agriculture, the causes of the 
increase in farm values and farm debts to 
a precarious level in many sections in 
1919-20 deserve more systematic attention 
than they have received. They also 
merit consideration by those who would 
understand more fully the recent mani- 
festations of political unrest in the Middle 
West. One of these causes is found in the 
system and practice of local banking in 
its relation to the inflation of land values 
and the piling up of farm debts before the 
close of 1920. 

The state banking systems were at 
fault in that they permitted the organiza- 
tion of an excessive number of small 
banks. This was true especially in the 





Middle West, where banking is more 
diluted than in any other part of the 
country. In the two years immediately 
following the war, 364 state banks and 
trust companies were organized in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri (outside 
of St. Louis and Kansas City). Of these, 
43 per cent. had a capital stock of $15,000 
or less, and 76 per cent. had less than 
$25,001. This dilution helped to create 
a competitive situation dangerous to the 
banks and to their depositors and detri- 
mental to the community. Another weak- 
ness of several state banking systems was 
that they failed to provide the banking 
departments with adequate resources and 
authority to perform the necessary reg- 
ulatory functions. 

These laxities, together with the busi- 
ness optimism that prevailed in 1919-20, 
brought the results of free and easy bank- 
ing to full fruition. Speculative values, 
inflated debts, and bank failures, with the 
inevitable demoralization of the economic 
life of the community, were the principal 
results. 

Data on bank failures show that small 
banks are more likely to fail than large 
ones. However, in comparing the failures 
of large and of small banks since 1920, it 
should be borne in mind that the smaller 
banks were in all probability more closely 
connected with agriculture than the larger 
ones. They were, therefore, more directly 
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PRICE MOVEMENTS BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR 
Agricultural prices did not reach so high a peak above the pre-war level as did the prices of other com- 
modities in the boom of 1920, but they sank to a lower level in the depression the following year. The 
difference between the prices of agricultural produce and other commodities has become less lately, but it 


is still considerable. 


affected by the drop in farm prices and 
by frozen land mortgages. Of the 1,389 
bank suspensions in 1924 and 1925, 61 
per cent. were in towns of less than 1,000 
population. 

Local banking practices were also partly 
responsible for the inflation of land values 
in some regions and for an undue increase 
in farm debts, in a period of large income 
and unprecedented opportunity to liqui- 
date obligations. In fact, local bankers 
have been charged with a major share of 
the responsibility for the inflation of land 
values. Howard M. Gore, Secretary of 
Agriculture, said in his report to the 
President -in 1924: 


It may be well to point out that farmers 
were not the cause but the victims of land 
speculation which carried land values in some 
regions up to impossible heights in 1919 and 
1920. The land boom was nourished mainly 
by business men and bankers in the country 
towns. 


The war created an extraordinary de- 
mand for goods; it also caused inflation. 
The apparent certainty of gain, plus a 
Strong patriotic appeal, brought land, 
capital, and human energy into the pro- 





duction of more food and raw materials. 
Prices in this and other countries advanced 
beyond our experience. Some of us made 
the mistake of assuming that the war 
boom was the beginning of a new and 
lasting era of prosperity. The purchasing 
power of farm products mounted above 
the 1909-14 level and remained there 
throughout 1918 and 1919. The leading 
food products stood above pre-war parity 
over a comparatively long period. Wheat 
reached 149 per cent. of its 1910-14 buying 
power in May, 1917, and 122 per cent. in 
May, 1919; corn 134 per cent. in March, 
1918; and hogs 119 per cent. in July, ror19. 

This favorable position of agriculture, 
together with the general belief that the 
prosperity would last, put a high premium 
on farm land. Farms were bought at 
figures on which satisfactory returns could 
not be earned. The sudden prosperity 
and the resulting speculation gave local 
bankers numerous opportunities and in- 
ducements to violate principles of sound 
banking. With farmers and others as 
willing partners, the bankers helped to 
boost land values to perilous heights in 
some sections: first, by freely allowing 
loans for buying rea] estate with small 
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down-payments and unduly liberal terms; 
second, by supporting an_ ill-founded 
optimism and erroneous faith in a con- 
tinuation of high land values; and, third, 
by direct participation in land speculation. 
The last was, perhaps, of relatively minor 
importance. 

It should not be assumed that all local 
bankers lacked financial wisdom in the 
boom period or that they lost their good 
judgment in the general scramble for 
speculative gain. There are communities 
in the Middle West that are now enjoying 
the compensations of having been under 
the influence of wise and conservative 
bankers in 1919-20. Such communities 
have had fewer bank failures and bank- 
ruptcies and less discontent. Many local 
banks in the Middle West became heavily 
involved in real estate during and after 
the boom period. This was true partic- 
ularly in sections where speculative values 
rose to dangerously high figures in 1919- 
20, and where unsecured loans made in 
the boom years were secured by junior 
liens on real estate after the collapse of 
prices. 

Liberal credit for purposes other than 


buying of land also helped to load the 
banks with real estate mortgages. They 
became involved in real estate to an 
important extent through unsecured loans 
for current operations, equipment, pure- 
bred livestock, etc., before the drop in 
prices. Many of these loans were secured 
by junior liens on real estate after the 
boom, when any kind of security was more 
desirable than none. In this manner the 
banks of Iowa acquired from one third to 
a half of the real estate paper they now 
hold, according to Bank Commissioner 
Andrew. 

This paper became frozen security, 
and in many instances of doubtful value, 
in the post-war depression. The average 
value of farm land in Iowa fell from $227 
an acre in 1920 to $149 in 1925, after 
having risen from $96 in 1910. The 
decrease was, of course, much greater in 
the case of farms that had reached the 
speculative figures of $400 to $500 an 
acre. Even the banks that held first 
mortgages at a high valuation were in 
some instances obliged to take a secondary 
lien for a part of their loans in order to 
liquidate the remainder with land banks. 
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Bank loans for agricultural purposes in 1923 amounted to about 14 per cent. of the total loans and dis- 


counts of all state and national banks. 


Farm mortgage loans amounted to 4.5 per cent. and personal 


and collateral loans to 9.5 per cent. of bank loans to farmers. 


In view of the frozen or depreciated real 
estate paper, which the banks secured in 
one way or another, it is not surprising 
that bankers in certain sections are deeply 
interested in a rapid return of higher 
land values. The Bank Superintendent 
of Iowa says: 

“Towa business prosperity and the work- 
ing out of many of our banking problems 
is absolutely dependent upon the free 
movement of land at a good price.” 

A free turnover of land at a substan- 
tially higher price depends on an increase 
in the price of farm products sufficient to 
justify higher land values and to revive 
confidence in resale at a profit. The im- 
portant question is: How can the price 
of farm products be increased? 

The bankers of Iowa began their at- 
tempt to answer this question when 
they sponsored the All-Iowa Agricultural 
Marketing Conference of December 29, 
1925, which adopted the following among 
other and similar resolutions, published 
in the report of the fortieth annual con- 
vention of the Iowa Bankers Association: 


Towa is the richest agricultural state in the 





Union. Her farm citizenship ranks the high- 
est of any state. Her prosperity depends 
largely on the corn and hog industry. The 
conditions that have affected Iowa have 
affected other corn-belt states, and there can 
be no permanent prosperity of our state or 
of the nation until equality is brought about 
for agriculture. Therefore, Be It Resolved, 

First, that in view of the post-war reversal 
in trade balances between the United States 
and Europe that we favor some form of ex- 
port plan or corporation applicable to all 
agricultural products which will furnish the 
effective basis of prosperity in Iowa, and all 
other states. 

Second, that we pledge our support to our 
Representatives in Congress to bring about 
such legislation as may enable the farmer to 
sell his products at a fair profit, as conditions 
that affect farm folks react on business and all 
classes of industry more and more, not only in 
our state, but all over the nation. It is fully 
as important to business as to agriculture to 
secure prices for farm products that will rep- 
resent the same basis of values as of other 
commodities in purchasing power. For the 
sake of both agriculture and business, prompt 
and decisive action is absolutely essential on 
the part of Congress in the enactment of 
laws that will immediately place agriculture 
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The proportion of appraised valuation of farm 
real estate lent on first mortgage by leading 
credit agencies in 1923 ranged from 36 per cent. in 
the case of the Federal land banks to 49.8 per cent. 
in the case of state and national banks. 


on a parity with other industries. Nothing 
less will suffice to meet the present agricultural 
emergency. 


At this meeting, plans were made for 
the North Central States Agricultural 
Marketing, or “All Corn Area,” Con- 
ference last January, which created the 
“Executive Committee of 22.” These 
conferences led to the organization of the 
Corn Belt lobby for the McNary-Haugen 
bill in the last session of Congress. 

The Iowa bankers in sponsoring this 
movement no doubt did what others would 
do under comparable circumstances. 
Land is Iowa’s main asset, and farming is 
her principal industry. Real estate paper 
has contributed to the failure of many of 
her banks and is a heavy burden to the 
active ones. It is safe to assume that 
bankers and other business men elsewhere, 
equally dependent on a given manufactur- 
ing industry and as entangled in its prop- 
erties, would support a higher tariff, or 
some other form of protection, offering 
new vigor and added value to that 
industry. 


Attempting Prosperity 
By Legtslation 


The Corn Belt movement does not 
necessarily indicate a greater desire for 
economic advantage by legislation in the 
Corn Belt than in other sections. But it 
is one more illustration of the general atti- 
tude that it is the duty of government, 
and within its power, to grant prosperity 
by legislation. Doubtless, those who 
support the McNary-Haugen bill would 
reply: 

“‘We are not asking for prosperity by 
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legislation. We are asking merely for 
equality of opportunity with other eco- 
nomic groups to build our prosperity 
with our own labor and resources. The 
farmer does not enjoy that equality of 
opportunity under our present protective 
system.” 

It is not within the scope of this article 
to attempt an exposition of the amount of 
protection farmers enjoy under the present 
system. In so far as the writer knows, no 
adequate study has been made of this 
problem. Pending such a study, one can 
only say with confidence that farmers who 
produce important surpluses entering into 
foreign trade do not enjoy equally effective 
protection with those—farmers and others 
—who produce only for the domestic 
market. 

The program to increase the price of 
certain farm products by legislation and 
to revive the land business in one respect 
at least appears to be more than a demand 
for equality of opportunity. The result 
of this plan, if successful, would be to 
liquidate frozen mortgages and real estate 
paper of doubtful value. A part of this 
paper was acquired in a period of specula- 
tive activity after the war and as a result 
of excessively liberal credit and other un- 
safe practices in local banking, which re- 
sulted in impossible commitments, the 
losses of which have not been written off 
the account. To the extent that the 
proposed legislation would liquidate such 
paper, the program in question is in effect 
an appeal to Congress for relief from the 
consequences of bad local banking and 
related errors of judgment. 

The McNary-Haugen plan was regarded 
even by its supporters as an “emergency 
measure” and therefore temporary. The 
Northwest Banker of Des Moines says in 

the issue of last July: 


We have been favorable to the Haugen bill 
because we believe that it would give the 
farmers at least temporary relief. We do not 
believe, however, that legislation in very many 
cases can or should be used as the panacea or 
cure-all for economic difficulties. 


Assuming that this temporary relief 
measure should be adopted, what could 
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the farmer and the country banker expect 
after its termination? How would they 
dispose of the greater surplus of a re- 
stimulated agriculture? By what means 
would they secure adequate returns on 
the higher property values created by 
legislation? 

It would require something approach- 
ing a land boom to give temporary value 
to many of the second and third mortgages 
which banks are now finding it difficult to 
liquidate. But there would be an after- 
math, as to the boom of 1919~—20, unless 
there should be a sustained demand to 
absorb the increased output at a price that 
would justify the amount paid for land. 
The buyer would find it difficult to get 
satisfactory returns on that figure. Mean- 
time, the banks would have liquidated 
much of their present real estate paper. 
But the rewritten mortgages would be 
held by others. Somebody would have 
to write off the losses. 

The proposed relief program has another 
weakness in that it would probably ac- 
centuate over-specialization and one-crop 
farming. These are the principal weak- 
nesses of the agriculture in sections where 
bank failures have been most numerous in 
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recent years. Specialization in the eco- 
nomic life of a community usually means 
specialization in banking, and banks 
prosper or decline with the specialty of 
their customers. A one-crop community 
has, as a rule, the additional weakness of 
being mainly a borrowing community. 

The movement for diversification and 
other fundamental improvements in farm- 
ing helps to build a more prosperous agri- 
culture and to lay the foundation for safer 
banking. The principal weakness of this 
and similar work is that results come 
slowly and lack the spectacular element 
necessary to satisfy the emotions stim- 
ulated by political agitation. 

Every one familiar with Western agricul- 
ture is conscious of the limitations of 
diversification. Soil conditions, climate, 
and distance to markets are difficult ob- 
stacles, insufficiently considered by many 
enthusiasts who advocate diversification 
as a Solution for all the economic problems 
of agriculture in the West. But these 
barriers should not obscure the possibili- 
ties of diversification. The results of re- 
search in agronomy, economics, and other 
branches of agricultural science are grad- 
ually strengthening these possibilities. 
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The total estimated farm mortgage debt, January 1, 1920, was $7,857,700,000. Almost 61 per cent. 
of this debt was on farms in the Middle West. 
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The establishment of small industrial 
centers should be welcomed and en- 
couraged in agricultural sections. Such 
development is taking place in certain 
parts of the South. These industrial cen- 
ters reduce the distance between the 
farmer and the market and give greater 
opportunities for diversification. This 
means less risk in farming, more economi- 
cal use of labor and equipment, and 
greater opportunity to maintain soil 
fertility. It also means less specialization 
and increased safety in banking. 

The influence of local banking on the 
inflation of land values and the part it 
played in saddling debts on many farmers, 
should not be minimized. Nevertheless, 
it would be futile to attempt an explana- 
tion of the economic and political back- 
ground of the Corn Belt movement only 
by citing the faults of local banking and 
the support which bankers have given to 
the McNary-Haugen program. 

Although prices of farm products have 
been low since 1920 compared with prices 
of other commodities, the discrepancy has 
diminished, as shown by the following 
index numbers compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


Year Farm prices Whclesale prices Differ- 


of 30 of non-agricul- ence 
commodities tural commodi- 
ties 
1909-14 100 100 None 
average 
1921 116 167 51 
1922 124 168 44 
1923 135 171 36 
1924 134 162 28 
1925 147 165 18 


Notwithstanding this improvement in 
the relative position of farm prices since 
1921, the fact remains that the low pur- 
chasing power of farm products is the 
outstanding economic cause of the unrest 
among farmers west of the Mississippi. 
This and the continued agitation for 
legislative remedies have made farm relief 
a major source of political speculation. 
The vote on the McNary-Haugen measure 
in the last session of Congress indicated 
the political strength which this move- 
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ment had attained. The House registered 
167 votes for it and 212 against, with 1 
“present” and 51 not voting. The rec- 
ord in the Senate was 39 for, 45 against, 
and 12 not voting. 

The farm leaders put their oppenents 
on the defensive. They did so, first, 
by securing general recognition of the 
farmer’s disadvantageous position in the 
relationship of prices; second, by attrib- 
uting it to inequalities in the present 
protective system; and, third, by devising 
a plan for a quick and spectacular restora- 
tion of farm prosperity by legislation. 
Having secured the admission that “some- 
thing ought to be done,” the Corn Belt 
group had a strategic advantage over 
those who did not offer an equally alluring 
remedy. 


Why Congress 
Doesn't Fear the Farmer 


While the leaders of the movement 
gained strength by putting their opponents 
on the defensive, they are almost certain 
to lose ground by their determination not 
to compromise. The challenge, “Give us 
our plan or nothing,” is less formidable 
than it sounds unless they can bring 
economic or political pressure to bear on 
the opposition. 

Of all groups in society, farmers are 
among the least able to apply economic 
pressure. They cannot call a strike or 
withhold their goods from the market 
for any considerable period. This weak- 
ness was recognized in the foreword to the 
resolutions of the All Iowa Conference 
last December: “Farm folk of necessity 
have been compelled to continue to pro- 
duce, as their lands could not lie idle.” 

Threatened political pressure is difficult 
to apply because of the widely varying 
interests of farmers. The practice of re- 
ferring to “the farmer” as a unit including 
all farmers, is one of the most persistent 
errors of over-simplification in current 
discussion of farm relief. It presupposes 
a unity of interest which does not exist. 
It is easy to issue the challenge, “protec- 
tion for all or protection for none,” in 
the name of the farmer. But a move- 
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Farm mortgage loans, made by fifty-two American life insurance companies, are concentrated in 
the Mississippi Valley, more than 79 per cent. of them being in ten states. 


ment for reprisal to get “protection for 
none” would find “the farmer” a house 
divided against itself. Producers of wool, 
dairy products, sugar beets, etc., would no 
doubt rise to defend the protection con- 
ferred upon them by the present system. 
Even the producer of high-quality wheat, 
who enjoys a substantial protection, might 
begin to doubt the value of “protection 
for none” as a means of political ven- 
geance. 

Another danger to this movement is the 
belief of some of the leaders that it should 
be left to them to formulate national 
policies for agriculture and that it is the 
duty of the government to approve their 
plans. This point is illustrated in a 
recent Associated Press dispatch quoting 
a prominent farm leader: 

“The time has come for the farmers to 
tell the Secretary of Agriculture that he 
is not there [in Washington] to criticize 
or dictate to them, but carry out the 
farmers’ program.” 

This statement represents a point of 
view incompatible with our system of 
government. If put into effect in all 
major branches of economic life—agricul- 
ture, industry, transportation, labor, 


trade, and finance—it would make the 
officers of the government mere tools in 
the hands of political leaders of groups and 
blocs. Governmental departments would 
be simply instruments of conflict between 
economic groups. It would give organ- 
ized and vociferous minorities the maxi- 
mum of opportunity to lord it over the 
less articulate majority. Such an attitude 
cannot benefit a movement which it 
purposes to uphold. Furthermore, this 
idea of government does not represent a 
substantial body of farmer opinion. 

A similar philosophy of government ap- 
pears in the Haugen bill (H. R. 11,603). 
This measure proposed to create a Federal 
farm board of twelve members, one from 
each Land Bank district. The members 
were to be appointed by the President 
from three eligibles in each district 
nominated by a farm advisory council, 
consisting of four members from each 
district, chosen by the bona fide farm or- 
ganizations and codperative associations. 
Had that bill passed, the President would 
have had no choice but to appoint mem- 
bers of that powerful farm board from a 
slate handed him by farm leaders. He 
would have had no power to appoint 
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members at large to represent the public. 
This is a striking example of an effort 
to make government subservient to the 
will of group leaders. 

A similar demand of certain leaders 
that the government do their bidding, 
appeared in the resolutions of the Corn 
Belt committee of farm organizations and 
the “Committee of 22” last July: 


We appreciate and solicit the support of 
organized commerce, finance, industry, and 
labor in working out a fair national policy for 
agriculture, but we submit that such policies 
should originate with agricultural organiza- 
tions, and that before Congress considers 
legislation affecting such a policy, it should 
make sure that it has the support of the 
agricultural organizations. We condemn any 
movement of business organizations to initiate 
an agricultural program independent of the 
farm organizations. 


Although the obvious truths are re- 
peatedly asserted that agriculture is the 
nation’s basic industry and that rural 
prosperity is of primary importance to all 
classes in society, these resolutions solicit 
support of programs laid down by farm 
leaders, but do not appear to invite co- 
operation in formulating policies. 

While the method pursued by the Corn 
Belt group is unique in that some of the 
leaders insist that it should be left to them 
to determine farm legislation, the objec- 
tive is essentially the same as that of other 
lobbies. For instance, the tariff lobby 
has long been active in behalf of industrial 
and agricultural groups. In so far as the 
McNary-Haugen movement is an effort 
to make the tariff effective on certain 


farm products that enter into foreign 
trade, and not a means of establishing a 
constant purchasing power of each of the 
major agricultural commodities, it would 
be difficult to prove that it is more of a 
price-fixing program than the tariff on 
manufactured goods and on the farm prod- 
ucts that enjoy a full measure of protec- 
tion. Organized labor and other interests 
also maintain agents in Washington to 
urge the adoption of laws advantageous 
to their groups. 

The strength of the movement to in- 
crease the price of farm products by law 
springs mainly from the low purchasing 
power of farm products and from the be- 
lief that farmers suffer discrimination 
under the present protective system. The 
important weaknesses lie in the conflict 
of interests among the farmers themselves 
and in the shortcomings of leaders. 

The leadership of the Corn Belt bankers 
is weakened by their obvious, though nat- 
ural, self-interest in securing a greater 
turnover of land at a high price and to 
liquidate mortgages acquired in a period 
of free and easy banking. This move- 
ment is also weakened by the uncompro- 
mising attitude and militant demands of 
its political leaders. They are in effect 
insisting that the government allow them 
to dictate national policies in agriculture. 
This is bound to meet powerful opposition 
in the principles on which our govern- 
ment was founded. Any movement which 
includes the demand that important 
governmental powers be delegated to the 
leaders of economic groups is likely to 
meet defeat, as, of course, it should. 











The American Farmer Wakes Up 


He Adapts Factory Methods to His Work 


NEIL M. 


IT HAS BEEN suggested that it may be 
mere commonplace in the not distant 
future to read, in adjoining columns of a 
Wheat Belt newspaper, “personals” ap- 
parently as incompatible as these: 


Mr. John Z. Smith on Wednesday of this 
week started harvesting and threshing his 
240 acres of wheat. ‘ 


And in the same paper, on the same date, 
this: 

Mrs. John Z. Smith on Wednesday of this 
week entertained the Ladies Club with a 


luncheon and afternoon party at her home. 
Covers were laid for thirty. 


Mother on the farm, for generations, has 
dreaded threshing time—with good reason. 
She neither threshed nor did she reap, but 
what was intolerably worse, she baked, 
boiled, broiled, and roasted in a blister- 
ing kitchen, striving to feed a hungry crew 
of anywhere from five to a hundred men. 
It seems not improbable that the day of her 
release from a large part of this sobering 
drudgery is at hand. Her new freedon, if 
such it prove to be, is no mean incident 
in the new tide that is setting in in agri- 
cultural affairs. Our farms, beyond a 
doubt, are changing. Many a farmer 
lately has been reminding himself that 
high prices alone may not be so entirely 
desirable nor essential as they seem; that 
profit is the aim of farming, as it is of in- 
dustry, a profit commensurate with the 
skill and investment required; and that 
there are several ways of achieving profit. 

A British farmer of the last century, 
J. J. Mechi, toward the close of a prosper- 
ous career wrote a fat book entitled “How 
to Farm Profitably.” In it he stated suc- 
cinctly what is in more than one thinking 
farmer’s mind to-day: 


CLARK 


It is not what an operation costs, but what 
profit it pays, that must guide us. The shil- 
ling flail is superseded by one that costs £300, 
as a matter of economy and profit. 


In this latter day, many a “shilling flail” 
is going by the board. The new cry, 
“Produce cheaply!” goes hand in hand 
with a movement to equip farms with an 
array of mechanical equipment such as 
farmers of even a generation ago scarcely 
dreamed of. Relief from other persistent 
troubles, the farmers know, may be 
offered by this agency or by that in the 
matter of credit, of marketing, or of the 
tariff; but regardless of all this, there is a 
rapidly growing number of farmers de- 
termined to have the benefit of any relief 
that they may be able to offer themselves 
on their own farms. Taking Mother out 
of the kitchen on threshing day is an inci- 
dent in a far-reaching story. In the latest 
setting-aright of his house, the farmer is 
being guided by three chief considerations: 
a new attitude toward hired labor; a new 
understanding of the uses of power; the 
astonishingly rapid acceptance of certain 
near-revolutionary new farm implements. 

Scarcely a branch of agriculture can be 
named that is not, in some manner or de- 
gree, giving serious thought to the possi- 
bilities of cutting production costs by em- 
ploying less labor, by utilizing power to 
better advantage, and by hitching power 
to improved tools and implements. Wheat 
and corn farmers are perhaps the greatest 
gainers at the moment; dairy farmers have 
already realized tremendous benefits; cot- 
ton growers are keenly aware of their 
needs, but as yet their new day has not 
fully dawned; truck gardeners, finding 
that women on their knees, weeding, make 
onions and cabbages cost too much, have 
instituted something like a revolution; 
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even orchardists find themselves entering 
a new, mechanized era. 

The primary factors in the situation, of 
course, are the decreasing supplies of farm 
labor, relative to the increasing amount of 
farm work to be done; the lessening of the 
supply of raw new labor, due to immigra- 
tion restriction; the greatly increased wage 
rates demanded by such labor as is avail- 
able; the cheapening of mechanical power, 
largely as a result of the satisfactory de- 
velopment of farm tractors; and inventive 
ingenuity spurred on by these considera- 
tions, as well as by higher land valuations 
that make cheaper methods of production 
imperative. 


Cheap Labor, Expensive Power, 
And Large Profits 


In the new studies of the cost of agricul- 
tural production, the percentage of the 
total cost attributable to power and labor 
is variously estimated, and differs for dif- 
ferent crops. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that the two items 
roughly represent 60 per cent. of the total 
cost of carrying on the farm business. De- 
tailed studies made in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, showed that labor and 
power together represented 43.5 per cent. 
of the cost of producing wheat, 65 per cent. 
of the cost of producing corn, and 39 per 
cent. of the cost of producing alfalfa. 
Studies in Minnesota gave 61 per cent. as 
the figure for corn, 37 per cent. for wheat, 
and 33 per cent. for oats. In Alabama, 
a study covering a group of states produced 
convincing figures to support the stand 
that farmers profit most where the charge 
for man labor is relatively least and the 
charge for power and machinery is rela- 
tively most. 

The exact percentages representing the 
cost of power and labor are not of such 
moment as is the fact that these are the 
two elements of farm production costs im- 
mediately within the farmer’s control. Al- 
though he cannot raise or lower taxes 
at his pleasure, he can hire men, or dismiss 
them. Although he cannot vary at will 
the amount of his farm investment, and 
the interest charges on it, he can buy, or 


refuse to buy, tractors and man-saving ma- 
chinery which may help him, in the end, to 
produce at a cheaper rate. 

It is by no means a new discovery (but 
it has fresh significance at present) that 
in all cases where farmers have ceased to 
employ their own muscles as a chief pri- 
mary source of power, and have substi- 
tuted some more efficient means, the result 
has been uniformly an increase in individ- 
ual productivity. A fairly strong man 
has a capacity of approximately one tenth 
of a horsepower. The costliest power- 
producing units used on the farm to-day, 
exclusive of man, are horses and individual 
electric plants; the average cost per horse- 
power-hour of energy produced by them, 
according to recent government figures, is 
25 cts., and this is from two to five times 
as costly as power produced in other ways. 
Figuring at even this high rate, it is ap- 
parent that the worth of a man as a motor 
is approximately 2.5 cts. per hour, or 
25 cts. for a 10-hour day; and in coun- 
tries where human muscles furnish most 
of the power, 25 cts. may be reckoned a 
fair, or even a munificent, day’s wage. 
The reason why agricultural wages in the 
United States can be high is because the 
farm worker is employed mostly on jobs 
for which he is best fitted: namely, direct- 
ing and supervising power, not, like a mule, 
producing it. The following table* shows 
in a striking way the relation between the 
number of horses (or equivalent power) 
per worker engaged on field work, and the 
volume of crop production per worker. 


Number of Index of 
horses volume of 
per worker production 
per worker 
BO ’ncexvacsees 0.19 45 
a 0.37 90 
Belgium......... 0.38 117 
Germany . ...<+s. 0.55 119 
United Kingdom 0.88 126 
United States..... 2.05 292 
Alabama. ........ 0.81 112 
GS iii ice ae os 2.46 365 
Nebraska ........ 4-71 910 


*From Bulletin No. 1348 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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A few years ago, tariff protection was 
sought and obtained for the infant rice- 
growing industry of the United States. 
However, it was not long before power and 
machinery were employed to such good ef- 
fect in producing the crop that to-day 
California rice, raised with $5-a-day la- 
bor, can compete in China with rice grown 
at home by the Chinese with 15-cent-a- 
day labor. It is a curious fact, also, 
that many of the $5-a-day laborers in the 
California rice fields are Chinese such as 
earn 15 cts. a day at home. 

By far the largest portion of the power 
used on American farms is still furnished 
by horses, with a few oxen and mules. 
A careful government survey reveals the 
following pertinent facts about farm power 
and farm power costs. 


Kind of power Total Average 
horsepower _ cost per 
hours used horsepower- 
annually hour* 

on farms 
per cent. 
Work animals.... 60.6 $0.25 
Gas tractors 
ar 4-4 .06 
Drawbar. ...... 5.6 .125 

Steam tractors. ... 6.4 .06 

Motor trucks..... 3-7 .20 

Stationary engines 

No ds 04 3.1 .04 
are 9.4 .08 
Windmills. ....... E35 .05 

Electric power 

Individual plants .9 .I5 
Central station 
ESE 9 15 
an 3-7 05 


(*Includes interest, depreciation, taxes, in- 
surance, housing, repairs, feed, fuel, oil, and 
care when not in use, but does not include 
wages of operator while in actual use. U. S. 
Dept. of Agric. Bull. No. 1348) 


In spite of the present predominance of 
horses, the trend is strong toward trac- 
tors. Itis hardly twenty years since a gas 
tractor was perfected that was powerful 
enough to serve the farmer’s needs and 
— within the reach of his pocket- 

ook, 


Lately the process of tractorization has 


WILL FARMS ALSO BANISH THE HORSE? 
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been rapid. According to the Census 
there were, on January 1, 1920, 246,083 
tractors on the farms of the United States; 
five years later the number had increased 
to 506,745. In 1920, in other words, you 
passed an average of 25.2 farms to find one 
tractor, whereas in 1925 you found two 
tractors to the same number of farms. 
Since the government’s latest figures were 
collected, there has been a further great 
increase in the number of farm tractors. 
During 1925, according to returns just 
available, there were manufactured in the 
United States 167,640 tractors, of which 
approximately 121,000 were for the do- 
mestic market, and easily 100,000 for farm 
use. It has been predicted that another 
dozen years may see 2 or 23 million trac- 
tors in use on American farms. At the 
present time there are, roughly, 21 million 
horse and mules. 


Tractors Not So Popular 
In the South's Cotton Fields 


While tractor distribution is proceeding 
with rapidity in every section of the coun- 
try where tractors can be used profitably, 
the distribution at present is by no means 
even. Broadly speaking, the tendency is 
to find the most tractors in those states 
where the average-sized farm is fairly 
large. Thus, while Illinois is the largest 
tractor-owning state, not as large a per- 
centage of the farms have tractors as in 
some other states. The average-sized 
farm in Illinois is 135 acres, and by the 
1925 Farm Census there was one tractor 
in the state to every 5.1 farms. In North 
Dakota, on the other hand, where the 
average-sized farm in 470 acres, there was 
a tractor to every 4.3 farms; while in 
California, with an average of 250 acres to 
each farm, there was a tractor to every 
4.5 farms. The contrast is much more 
striking in the South. In Louisiana, for 
example, where the average-sized farm is 
74 acres, there was one tractor to 37.8 
farms; while in Mississippi, where the 
farms average 66 acres, there was but one 
tractor to 134.3 farms. The predominat- 
ing crops in a state, of course, are factors 
in tractor ownership. At present, tractors 
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are used much more extensively in raising 
corn and wheat than in raising cotton. 
The following table shows, in order, the 
leading tractor-owning states, and the 
rate of increase in tractor ownership in 
each state during the five-year period from 
1920 to 1925. 


Number of Tractors Increase 


State 1925 1920 per cent. 
Illinois. ...... 43,357 23,102 87.6 
ee 37,230 20,270 83.6 
Memees ...-.. 3I,57% 17,177 81.6 
he 30,932 10,469 195.4 
California. ... 29,948 13,852 116.1 
Wisconsin... . 29,551 9,407 214.1 
Minnesota... 26,774 15,503 72.5 
New York. . 25,701 , 75497 242.8 
Indiana...... 23,572 9,230 155.3 
Pennsylvania. . 19,785 5,607 247.2 
Michigan. ... 19,283 5,884 227.7 
Nebraska .... 18,760 11,100 69.0 
North Dakota 17,483 13,006 34.4 
South Dakota 17,425 12,939 34.6 
ee 16,905 9,048’ 86.8 
Missouri... .. 12,762 7,889 61.7 
Oklahoma... . 10,950 6,210 76.3 


In 1920 only g states could boast as many 
as 10,000 farm tractors. In 1925, 17 
states had 10,000 and more. 

There are farms to-day that are wholly 
tractorized; that is, work animals are sup- 
planted entirely by mechanical power. On 
one 200-acre Iowa farm, for example, 
where the last of the ten horses formerly 
used was disposed of nearly three years 
ago, two medium-sized tractors and one 
heavier tractor are employed to do every 
kind of field work and to operate the 
thresher, and have done so for two full 
seasons, with increased profits over horse 
operation. 

Accounts are strictly kept on this farm, 
and some results are illuminating. Culti- 
vating, for example, is one of the important 
summer jobs wherever corn is a principal 
crop. Often a farmer who has a considera- 
ble acreage planted to corn will finish the 
first cultivation of the season, only to find 
it necessary to start the second cultivation 
the very next day. On this tractorized 
farm, each cultivation on a 64-acre field is 
finished with the two light tractors in less 
than two days. The second cultivation 


last year was begun one morning at 9:00 
o’clock, and was finished by noon the next 
day—a total of fifteen working hours. The 
cost of the operation, including fuel, labor, 
and depreciation, was $22. 

It is significant to compare this result 
with the probable cost and time of culti- 
vating the same field with one single-row 
cultivator drawn by a team of horses and 
operated by asingle workman. With such 
an outfit, cultivating seven acres was a 
good average day’s work, and $7 a day was 
a fair average cost. The total cost of cul- 
tivation with horses, therefore, was ap- 
proximately $64, or $42 more than by 
tractor, and the time consumed was more 
than nine days, as against one and a half 
days by tractor. 

Costs on a particular twenty acres of 
corn on this farm are also illuminating. The 
total cost of plowing, disking and har- 
rowing, planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing, including the cost of seed and labor 
and all other items that properly should 
be included, except interest on the landed 
investment, was $454.05. The harvest 
was 1,288 bushels, and the production cost 
per bushel, 35 cts. This figure is to be 
compared with average cost estimates 
(which, of course, are somewhat higher 
than the costs of the best farmers) of from 
go to 95 cts. per bushel for corn. This 
farm is valued at $200 per acre. Interest 
on that sum at 6 per cent. would add 18.6 
cts. to the cost per bushel on the yield on 
which these figures were based. 

Speed is one of the tractor’s merits. 
In Ohio there is an old saying, “A bushel 
a day is the price you pay for corn planted 
after the middle of May.” It has been 
found experimentally that two weeks’ 
difference at the critical time for corn plant- 
ing may make a difference of as much as 
twelve bushels an acre in the yield. If 
the spring happens to be late and wet so 
that plowing is delayed, the tractor may 
very nearly save the crop. Some farmers, 
at such a crisis, equip their tractors with 
headlights and plow all night. Horse- 
flesh, of course, could not stand this, but 
the tractor does not mind. 

Now, the value of the tractor itself de- 
pends in large measure on the fact that 
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HOW MUCH MACHINERY THE AMERICAN FARMER USES 
During the seventy years prior to 1920 the value of all farm property increased from less than 


$4,000,000,000 to almost $78,000,000,000. 


Land and buildings in 1920 represented 85.1 per cent. of the 


value of all farm property, implements and machinery 4.6 per cent., and livestock 10.3 per cent. 


efficient tools are available for it to oper- 
ate. There has been no apparent diminu- 
tion in the quality or energy of inventive 
genius such as gave the reaper to the world 
some ninety years ago, and followed it with 
the self-binder, seeding equipment, manure- 
spreaders, the silo, two-row cultivators, 
high pressure sprayers and power dusting 
apparatus, the disk harrow, the side- 
delivery rake, hay loaders, ensilage cutters, 
and a score of other implements new or 
improved. The remark attributed to the 
late Czar of Russia has been repeated more 
than once to warm the progressive farmer’s 
heart. 

“That,” said the Emperor, pointing out 
the American reaper in an exhibition of 
modern farm implements, “is the machine 
that keeps my people serfs.” 

It is conservative to estimate that the 
improved tools and implements available 
for farmers to-day are at least ten years 
ahead of the average farmer’s use of them. 
Some of the latest implements are proving 
So effective in use as to be considered 
nearly revolutionary, though as yet the 
country at large has scarcely heard of 
them, 


The machine in which Mrs. John Z. 





Smith, of the Wheat Belt, feels a par- 
ticularly warm-hearted interest, is the 
harvester-thresher, more commonly known 
as the “combine.” Harvesting small- 
grain crops involves, by ordinary methods, 
several operations—reaping with the self- 
binder; shocking; loading on barges, haul- 
ing, and stacking; threshing—each opera- 
tion necessitating an extra handling, and 
the loss of some wheat. The virtue of 
the combine lies in the fact that it can per- 
form all of the necessary operations of 
harvesting at once; it passes through the 
field, cutting the grain and threshing it as 
it goes, and the grain can be ready for 
market the same day, if wanted. 

The combine was perfected a dozen 
years ago, but it is only within two years 
that it has come into extensive use; but 
during the last two seasons the demand has 
grown so sharply as to strain the capacity 
of the manufacturers. The combine is not 
necessarily tractor-drawn—it can be op- 
erated by from eight to a dozen horses— 
and is made in models varying from a com- 
paratively light, tractor-drawn machine 
that cuts a 10-foot swath and is capable 
of harvesting 35 acres in a 10-hour day, 
to a larger machine requiring three men 
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and doing the work, as estimated by one 
wheat farmer, of 28 men and 32 horses. 
On level fields with an even stand of wheat, 
two men can operate the lighter machine, 
one man driving the tractor and the other 
bagging the grain; on rough or rolling 
fields, a third man is needed; while a 
boy or two, or a man, may be kept busy 
hauling the grain from the machine to the 
granary. 

The combine gives promise of marking 
an epoch in wheat-raising, not, to be sure, 
so revolutionary as that achieved by the 
reaper, but, like the reaper, vastly ex- 
tending production and lowering the cost. 
On the authority of users it is said that 
the combine sometimes reduces the cost of 
harvesting wheat as much as 60 or 80 per 
cent.; from the ordinary cost of 20 or 25 
cts. per bushel, or more, down to as lit- 
tle as 5 cts. With the advantage of a 
cut in production costs such as this, it 
has been found profitable to raise wheat 
on marginal lands which hitherto have 
been regarded as not worth plowing, and 
in this fact lies part of the great promise 
of the combine. A competent Kansas ob- 
server, the state in which more combines 
have been sold than anywhere else, ven- 
tured the prediction early this year, that 
in the next few years winter wheat will be 
sown on up to 1o million acres of lands 
still in sod in Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Texas. This, he pointed 
out, would be comparable to adding a new 
state, equal in size to all the land in im- 
proved farms in a state like Pennsylvania. 


Even Serfs 
Cannot Undersell Him 


“Nowhere else on earth,” he asserted,* 
“can the great bread staple be produced 
so cheaply. Hindoo coolies, at 3 cts. 
a day, and Russian semi-serfs with hand 
labor cannot compete with a farmer and 
two boys who, from May to October, with 
tractor and combine, can grow and harvest 
five or six hundred acres of wheat, eight 
to ten thousand bushels, and have time to 
summer-fallow a portion of their acreage 
and, as sidelines, get their living from a 


*Bulletin of the National City Bank of New York. 
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flock of hens and are raising corn and 
kaffir, cows and swine to fall baek on. 
The actual labor cost per wheat bushel 
certainly is less than 20 cts. The land 
is still cheap and half of it is still sod. 

‘ One young fellow reported to me 
that for five years his costs, with har- 
vester-thresher, averaged less than 5 cts. 
per bushel, including labor, gas, oil, and 
repairs. The depreciation and interest 
charges would not add 5 cts. per bushel 
more.” 

Apparently, the usefulness of this ma- 
chine is not limited entirely to small grains. 
Experiments, for example, have been made 
in the harvesting of soybeans, a crop 
which, because of the variety of uses to 
which it may be put, is having a great 
popularity in certain sections of the coun- 
try. The soybean may be harvested as 
hay for stock feed; or it may be threshed, 
and the beans sold as a money crop. Be- 
cause the plant has a high capacity as a 
nitrogen-fixating agent, it is specially 
valuable on land that has been more or less 
exhausted by years of one-crop planting. 
When the bean is allowed to mature and 
the crop is threshed, a considerable portion 
of the yield, sometimes an estimated 50 per 
cent., is lost on the ground. In threshing 
tests conducted with the combine, as much 
as an estimated go per cent. of the crop 
has been saved. 

Corn is a crop in which the United States 
has always maintained unrivalled leader- 
ship, and the recent developments in corn- 
raising bear quite as eloquent testimony 
to the present agricultural tendency as 
those in wheat-raising. Corn, too, now 
has a “combine’’—the picker and husker, 
which does, automatically, what has been 
held to be one of the most disagreeable 
farm jobs. This machine, which may be 
either horse- or tractor-drawn, is equipped 
with two metal shoes, or teeth, that strad- 
dle a row of corn and snap the ears off 
the stalks; the ears are carried up an eleva- 
tor to husking rolls, which tear the husks 
off, and the clean ears of corn are dumped 
automatically into a wagon drawn along- 
side. 

The old routine of corn husking is dreary 
labor. A good worker can hand-husk 
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from 75 to 100 bushels of corn a day: that 
means, on a reasonably good yield, from 
one to two acres. The fastest huskers, 
who compete each year for the world’s 
championship, can harvest in the neighbor- 
hood of 200 bushels a day. With a 
mechanical picker and husker pulled by a 
tractor and operated by one man, it is 
possible to husk 10 to 12 acres in a day, 
yielding about 500 bushels, and in thecorn- 
husking contests the mechanical picker 
has been operated to keep up with three 
champions and pick 600 bushels in a day. 

The corn-picker is not a new tool, al- 
though its acceptance by farmers is but re- 
cent. Asearly as 1850 a patent was issued 
on a corn harvester. Development work 
on the first machine which finally proved 
commercially successful, was begun in 
1888. But the inventors in this instance 
were far ahead of the demand. An 
official of one of the farm equipment com- 
panies sums up the history of the imple- 
ments as follows: 


While we have had a commercial machine 
for a number of years, it was not until two or 
three years ago that we were able to convince 
any great number of farmers that it was a 
profitable machine for them to own. The 
amount of time and money it has taken to 
develop and get the farmer to accept the corn 
picker and husker is incredible; the introduc- 
tion of the grain reaper to general use was 
hard and slow enough, but the history of the 
corn picker distribution has been worse. 

The present successful machine was prac- 
tically the same in 1905 as now, yet in almost 
all that 21-year period it has been sold only 
in very limited numbers, despite all the force 
and expense put behind the sales efforts. 
Now the tables have turned, and the farmers— 
the ones who have had experience with the 
machine—are making much larger claims for 
it than the manufacturer or seller. 


So long as Corn Belt farmers were able 
to get a plentiful supply of cheap float- 
ing labor at harvest time, they felt no 
great need of a mechanical corn picker; 
at from 2 to 4 cts. a bushel, hand-picking 


_ Wwasreckoned cheap enough. But laborers 
_ began to be scarce, and the price of hand- 
4 husking rose accordingly; to-day it runs 


anywhere from 6 to 12 cts. a bushel. It 
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was this rise, primarily, that caused farm- 
ers in considerable numbers to appreciate 
seriously the advantages of the corn picker. 

Cotton, like corn, is a crop that has 
suffered in acreage from harvesting diffi- 
culties. A large part of the cotton crop 
to-day is grown by hand-and-mule meth- 
ods. The seed-bed is prepared with a 
one-horse walking plough. It has been 
estimated that fully 25 per cent. of the 
seed is still dropped by hand, and most of 
the rest of the crop is planted with the aid 
of only one-row walking planters. 

These methods, however, do not repre- 
sent the best practice in cotton raising. 
In some localities, where tractors replace 
mules, planters are being used which seed 
four or even six rows at a time, doing in 
a few minutes work that with older meth- 
ods takes half a day, and doing it with im- 
measurably less fatigue, and with rows 
evenly spaced for easy cultivation. At 
present, in fact, all but two steps in rais- 
ing cotton can be done without hand-work: 
“chopping out” and harvesting. 


Another Invention 
Just Around the Corner 


Harvesting cotton by mechanical means 
is still a problem unsolved, although hun- 
dreds of patents have been taken out and 
literally millions of dollars have been spent 
by experimenters. Cotton still is picked 
as it was in the days of the Hyksos kings. 
There are special difficulties to develop- 
ing a satisfactory mechanical picker, one 
of which is that the cotton does not ripen 
in all the bolls at the same time. It is 
necessary to pick the ripe cotton and leave 
the unripe, and go over the field a second 
time, or perhaps several times. To de- 
velop a picker sensitive enough to select 
only the ripe cotton and leave the unripe, 
and do a thorough job, seems like asking 
for a super-machine; but the economic 
need is enormous, and great progress has 
been made, and it is believed there is at 
least one picker, not yet ready for the 
market, but developed to the point of being 
proved sound in principle, that will do for 
cotton what the combine and corn picker 
do for wheat and corn. 
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It would be possible to detail at length 
how, in particular branches of agriculture, 
the new urge to adopt mechanical means, 
and to reduce the proportion of hand labor, 
thus reducing costs, is making itself felt. 
But a few examples more must suffice. 

Dairy farmers, on the whole, have been 
making money lately, due in part to the 
fact that there has been a great increase in 
the per capita consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts, particularly milk and butter; but 
coupled with this is the fact that equip- 
ment is available to-day to make dairying 
profitable without a host of hired hands. 
In a number of states, the shift to dairy- 
ing from other lines is strongly marked. 
The following significant figures come 
from Minnesota: 

1909 1919 
Wheat raised 


(bushels)........ 57,094,412 37,616,384 
Butterfat sold 
(pounds). ....... 40,414,151 82,412,061 


Men in their thirties have no difficulty 
recalling when the equipment of the aver- 
age cow barn consisted of hardly more than 
a three-legged stool and a tin pail, with a 
pitch fork to toss hay into the manger; 
indeed, it is not hard to find such barns 
still. Small wonder that under those 
conditions there was slight inclination 
to increase the extent of the dairying op- 
erations or to consider the milk herd as 
other than a small-change nuisance. 

Modern equipment has marked the ar- 
rival of new-style dairying. The great re- 
cent development is the milker, which, 
with the aid of power, performs a task at 
once disagreeable and costly when done by 
hand. It takes not less than five minutes 
to milk one cow by hand; with mechanical 
milkers, one man can milk four or six 
cows in the same time. It is estimated 
that there are 100,000 mechanical milkers 
in use on dairy farms now, and the steady, 
rapid demand for them is one feature of 
the new insistence on less hand labor and 
lower production costs. 

In market gardening the same forces are 
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at work. Here the favored new tool is a 
small garden tractor which, when supplied 
with a satisfactory assortment of planters, 
knives, disks, and shovels, can be used for 
plowing, planting, cultivating, and even 
harvesting. Much of this work heretofore 
has been done by hand by green immigrant 
labor from southern Europe; but when it 
became necessary to pay these field hands 
$5 and even $6 a day, the pressure for 
cheaper methods became imperative, and 
mechanization of the gardens on a big scale 
set in. Now one man operating a tractor 
with a planter attachment, plants three 
rows of onion sets at once, finishing an acre 
in two hours—a job that would require 
three days of hand work. 

Potatoes are planted, cultivated, and 
harvested by tractor. The same, on a 
large scale, is true of sugar beets. In or- 
chards are found power sprayers, sometimes 
equipped with a central plant so that the 
owner, with a twist of his wrist, can spray 
his entire orchard, thus not merely saving 
labor costs, but also protecting his yield 
from pests at a critical time. 

Instances could be multiplied. The 
possibilities are enormous. Savings are 
huge. Yet only the most alert farmers, 
as yet, are fully alive to the problem and 
the solution. The “shilling flail,” how- 
ever, beyond a doubt is doomed. Cheap 
labor is not likely to return to the farm. 
The farmers know that henceforth they 
must give at least as much thought to 
producing cheap as to selling dear, to using 
power with somewhat the same degree of 
effectiveness as the manufacturer; to em- 
ploying implements that do the job at a 
low unit cost, even if the first cost is high. 
To conclude, we may be justified in taking 
another look into Alderman Mechi’s fat 
and eminently practical volume. 

“The poor unimproving farmer,”’ he as- 
serts on an early page, “is generally the 
producer of the dearest and most unre- 
munerating food; whereas, on the contrary, 
the man who spends most per acre, and 
pays the highest rent, is the cheapest 
producer.” 
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A Philosopher Who Works for Fun 


And How and Why He Does It 


AN OFT-RELATED New England anec- 
dote recounts how a certain village 
character said: “Sometimes I set and 
think, and sometimes I just set.” The 
world has come to suspect that the same 
classification applies more or less generally 
to philosophers, and Joseph Lee of Boston 
is a philosopher, though many thousands 
of his neighbors call him a philanthropist 
and he classifies himself in ‘““Who’s Who in 
America” simply as a social worker. A 
member of the Lee family of bankers in 
Boston, connected by marriage with the 
Cabots, and educated for the bar, he 
might have been a leader in business, law, 
or finance, but he chose social work, and 
for nearly thirty years his name has been 
associated with two great idealistic move- 
ments: playgrounds and play for chil- 
dren, and community service, or play for 
grown-ups. 

But to get back to Lee the philosopher, 
who not only “sat’”—in a typically New 
England rocking chair—while he was 
being questioned about his philosophy of 
life and service, but permitted his quick 
mind to pass swiftly over the principles 
of ancient and modern philosophy, radiat- 
ing at the same time an infectious urge 
to incarnate (his favorite expression) the 
philosophic ideals which he was expressing 
in pungent epigram. 

“My getting interested in play was 
partly because play is the spot where the 
principle of education rather than the 
‘hand-out’ as a social policy has the 
highest visibility,” says Mr. Lee, “but 





the particular thing that first made me 
decide to do something was reading of 
boys arrested for playing in the streets; 
it was as if those boys had been arrested 
for living.” 

That caused him to rush at the task of 
providing playgrounds, and his intense 
interest has caused the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America to hold 
him as its president continuously since 
1908. ‘To understand the great influence 
Joseph Lee has had upon contemporary 
civilization, no catalogue of his offices or 
achievements is helpful, for they are mere 
by-products. The essential thing about 
his contribution to the years through 
which he has lived—he is sixty-four years 
old—is his philosophy. 

“T think my philosophy in social work, 
if such it is, was wished on me,” he says. 
“Tt was certainly all there almost as long 
ago as I remember. When I was about 
four years old and showed lack of enthusi- 
asm about eating crusts, my nurse said to 
me: ‘There are many little boys in the 
street who would like to have those 
crusts.’ I thought: How about the rest 
of it? I do not mean that I have in the 
least lived up to this philosophy. If I 
had done so I should be a Christian—a 
name to which I fear I have no title. 
But I have been a far-off follower of the 
Christian, or democratic, ideal in thinking 
of people as real—as spiritual beings, with 
beautiful and tragic possibilities—and in 
working, in a rather feeble way, to make 
life possible for all of us. 
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“As to method, I have always believed 
that the spiritual governs—that life 
cannot be stuck on but must be brought 
out, that to tie on the flowers is ineffective: 
you must water the plant. You must also 
care what sort of plant it is. Selection 
will show more even than education in 
the result, and I have believed in birth 
control, in restricted immigration, and in 
the humane sterilization of the unfit. 

“Of philosophy in the ordinary sense 
I possess a little. Nobody, for instance, 
will survive in public work who minds 
what he is called. I do not mean such 
affectionate epithets as fool or anarchist, 
but the more grim and savage designations 
of worthy or well-meaning. I can’t say 
that I have ever been called an up-lifter; 
even the standpatters are not mean 
enough for that. The thing to remember 
about such designations is that they are 
not expressions of opinion but merely 
cries of pain—an encouraging symptom 
that you are getting somewhere. 

“For satisfaction, there is the same 
satisfaction that there is in all true work— 
trying to do something and once in a long 
time getting a little of it done. There is 
besides, as in art or music or discovery—in 
any of the real things—the feeling that 
the work is bigger than you are, that you 
and your private interests are insignifi- 
cant, which is the first requisite of life 
and happiness.” 

Growing up in Boston in the demo- 
cratic aristocracy of the old days on 
Beacon Hill when the little bluebloods 
battled joyously on Boston Common with 
the alley-gamins from the opposite side of 
the Hill, through an education at Exeter 
and Harvard, Joseph Lee discovered the 
theory that has lasted him through life, 
and that theory is in part: 

“What people want is power, rather than 
money; but money gives power and the 
way to get it is not to have it given you 
but to earn it. 

“T do not have to live in a settlement 
house to know how poor people think. 
Realizing certain fundamentals of human 
nature, I can assume that a human being 
will react thus and so to the matters of en- 
vironment, occupation, wages, recreation. 


“Tt is better to have a sound theory 
than a collection of facts. A theory 
reasoned correctly must be true; but facts 
may often be distorted or misinterpreted. 

“Tt may be a fact that a man is poor, 
or ill, or a drunkard; but if you seek to 
change the fact by giving him money, you 
only pay him to be poor, or ill, or a drunk- 
ard. You must change the theory to 
change the results. 

“You cannot afford to give a man 
necessities, but you may give him all the 
luxuries you can compass without hurting 
him. Money, bread and butter, or a suit 
of clothes will only pauperize a man; but 
make him a gift of opportunity and he will 
make himself rich. 

“The San Francisco earthquake was a 
good example of what I mean. Your 
big-hearted business man promptly organ- 
ized a bread-line and when John Jones 
shuffled up, he received a dollar’s worth 
of food. But an intelligent social worker, 
discovering that John Jones was a car- 
penter by trade and that carpenters were 
getting $25 a day on reconstruction work, 
spent $25 or so to get a tool kit for John 
Jones, who was thereby enabled to earn 
$150 a week himself. That is the differ- 
ence between a dole of necessities and a 
gift of opportunity. 

“Working and being paid for work is 
the only way in which wages will ever be 
raised. My idea of a minimum wage is 
about $10,000 a year, but I want men to 
earn it, not get it as a ‘hand-out.’ 

“Socialism, soviets, minimum wage 
advocates, trade unionists all share the 
same fundamental fallacy. They seek 
to increase the individual’s proportion by 
increasing the number of shares. The 
best thing I see about Mussolini is that 
he hangs on to old-fashioned arithmetic in 
which two and two always make four; that 
if you wish to increase the value of the 
shares, you must first increase the total. 
Limiting output, equalizing opportunity, 
removing individual incentive do not in- 
crease the total that is to be divided. 

“Wages are the acid test of the value of 
labor. Take mental therapy as applied to 
wounded soldiers: the veteran in the hos- 
pital making a lamp shade gets a certain 
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amount of good from being occupied, a 
certain amount of reward from his nurse’s 
praise; but when you market his wares 
and put in his hand the money some one 
paid for his work, that is a medicine which 
will make him get up and dance for joy!” 

“T seem to be a devil of a long way from 
playgrounds,” interpolated Joseph Lee 
rocking gently, “but I am getting to them, 
you will see.” 

And he did. Tossing off quotations 
from Plato, Hegel, McDougall, Dewey, 
Adler, he spun his web of philosophy till 
suddenly the point became clear. 

“The causes of unrest are not economic 
but spiritual. What we are witnessing 
is the revolt of men who see life passing 
away without their ever having lived, who 
face the prospect of carrying their ideals 
and aspirations unfulfilled and unspoken to 
the grave. 

“Since play is the most deeply rooted 
instinct in human nature, the ideal is 
to have man’s work satisfy his play 
instinct. But civilization upsets theory, 
Sidesteps play abruptly at the point where 
the child becomes a man. There is no 
place in nine tenths of industry and busi- 
ness for play. 

“The artist and the professional man can 
play while they work, but with fool-proof 
machines and organized business, the 
majority of people to-day must live upon 
the margin left outside their work, or die. 
Thus our present civilization must tend 
to permit a man to earn high enough 
wages to indulge in play outside of eco- 
nomic production. 

“Play is an educational force. In 
animals it is the urge to incarnate the 
instincts by which the species sustains 
life. The kitten chasing a leaf is in- 
carnating itself as the future hunter. 
Man has more complex instincts to 
incarnate. Fundamentally play embodies 
three great necessities of existence: hunt- 
ing, fighting, and teamwork. Any ‘game’ 
includes two or more of those elements in 
combination. There is another phase of 
play: the joy of creating. The child 


building a castle of blocks, the architect 
building a cathedral are alike expressing 
that urge. But art is a language and 
language implies a hearer. The artist 
is not satisfied with his expression until 
it has been appreciated, and so among the 
ideal elements of play we must include 
understanding. 

“What we must aim at is to liberate the 
community’s urge to play, so that each 
individual finds satisfaction for his needs 
of hunting, fighting, teamwork, creation, 
and understanding. Work—economic 
independence—is one condition of an 
individual’s self-respect and happiness, 
but only half of it; the man who has only 
work and no play has only half of him 
alive.” 

Unobtrusively, Joseph Lee practises 
what he preaches. He played with his 
own children, and now with his grand- 
children. For recreation, he is a happy 
amateur at sketching, dancing, music; 
he is more than an amateur at skating, 
since he likes to reel off twenty swinging 
miles on the clear black ice of the Charles 
River. Modestly he says himself: “I 
didn’t start playgrounds. In 1899, I was 
surprised to find that they were not used, 
and I worked to secure leadership for 
them.” 

That is his own statement. But his 
country, in recognition of his work as 
president of the War Camp Community 
Service, voted him a Distinguished Service 
Medal; his co-workers attribute to him a 
potent and far-reaching influence and 
inspiration; and the figures of the increase 
during the past quarter of a century in 
playgrounds, community Christmas trees, 
pageants, municipal golf courses, “little 
theaters,” and such manifestations of 
the reaching out of the American people 
for opportunity to play, all bear witness 
to the intangible yet real power of think- 
ing made contagious and vibrant by the 
personality of that tall, spare New 
Englander with mobile white mustache 
and kindly blue eyes, Joseph Lee.—Theo- 
date Geoffrey. 
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eAn Unusual Wild Life Refuge near Panama 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
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WHEN GATUN DAM was closed dur- 
ing the construction of the Panama Canal 
the water of the Chagres River rose 80-odd 
feet, flooded 165 square miles of lowlands, 
and made islands of the hilltops. The 
largest of these islands is Barro Colorado, 
situated about midway between the Carib- 
bean and the Pacific, three miles across 
the lake from the railway station of Fri- 
joles. It contains 3,100 acres, is roughly 
circular in shape, and rises more or less 
abruptly from the water to a height of 450 
feet. The dense woods which cover all 
but a small clearing or two of Barro 
Colorado’s surface, conceal the deep 
ravines that seam its sides. Down these 
barrancas flow streams, torrents in the wet 
season, trickling brooklets in the dry. 

Three thousand acres is not a principal- 
ity; but there is a vast difference between 
similar areas of treeless plain and mountain 
forest. One may gallop over the former 
in a morning and at the end of a month 
lose himself in the latter. A census of 
plains’ birds may be made in a day or two, 
but a year’s work might not reveal all the 
feathered inhabitants of the forest. In 
two months I found 150-odd species of 
birds on Barro Colorado, but this number 
will doubtless be doubled. Mammals are 
more abundant than I have ever seen 
them elsewhere, there is no lack of insects, 
and the flora seem limitless. 

To what extent the island has actually 
served as an “ark” to which animals re- 
treated as the waters of Gatun Lake arose, 
I am unable to say. An answer to this 
question calls for a comparison with the 
as yet unknown conditions of life on the 
adjoining mainland. But whatever the 
reply, it is evident that Barro Colorado is 
quite large enough to be a little world in it- 
self, Isolated by the rise of the waters, it is 


now assured of further protection by the 
governmental act which has made it a 
reservation for the study of tropical life 
under the care of the Institute for Re- 
search in Tropical America; an adjunct 
of the National Research Council at 
Washington. 

With the financial assistance of several 
enthusiasts, who realize the unique op- 
portunities for study offered by Barro 
Colorado, the institute has erected there a 
building which provides all the comforts of 
home and the conveniences of a biological 
laboratory. A yearly rainfall of some- 
what more than roo inches supplies water 
both for the table and shower-bath, and 
maintains even in the dry season (Decem- 
ber to April), a comforting balance in a 
7,000 gallon tank. At regular intervals, 
provisions are sent from Panama and ice 
from Colon, thus solving, with the aid of a 
native cook, the problems of food and 
drink. 

In short, on Barro Colorado every pros- 
pect pleases and we are the only men. 
There are no automobiles (the only ones 
I saw were on the deck of a submarine 
passing through the Canal), no radios, no 
jazz, no movies, no “holdups” or similar 
evidences of decadent human nature; in 
fact, none of the afflictions of modern life, 
but in their place a soothing, primeval 
calm such as remains in but few parts of 
the civilized world. 

I have gone too far on the evolutionary 
highway to want to become a savage, but 
not too far to have lost the longing for 
association with the inhabitants of the 
world I have left. We all hear this “call 
of the wild” in our youth as we repeat 
the history of our development, and the 
more fortunate among us never get be- 
yond its reach. If, on the other hand, the 
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call of one’s kind penetrates to Barro 
Colorado, in two hours one may be in one 
of the cities at either end of the railroad 
and find there the best that civilization 
has to offer in human society. 

Whatever may be the object of one’s 
visit to Barro Colorado one first pays trib- 
ute to the beauty of the view across the 
lake. Rippled by the trade-winds, the 
waters lead to forest-clad shores which 
mount through green foothills to purple 
mountains that, range on range, reach 
South America. Over this scene the sun 
rises; not glaringly, but through a screen 
of tree-tops. And here the full moon, 
from a dim disc seen through the surface 
haze, becomes a glowing, molten ball that 
changes the indescribable beauty of the 
day to the unimaginable glory of the night. 


Looking Down 
On Atlantic and Pacific 


Te the right we are on a level with 
the tops of trees growing from a ravine, 
nearly 100 feet below us. To the left the 
ground dips deeply to the bed of a brook, 
then rises abruptly, and on this upward 
slope we have a view of the forest roof 
from without. Here, then, one has under 
observation a boundless stretch of water, 
air, and forest and, except during mid- 
day, there are but few minutes between 
dawn and dark when some form of life 
may not be seen. Occasionally small 
companies of brown pelicans and man-o’- 
war birds cross the lake. At times they 
scatter and fly low, with an evident eye for 
food en route; at others they travel in 
more compact formation and at so great 
an altitude that they can look down on 
both Atlantic and Pacific. It seems ap- 
parent that their flight was!|begun with 
the intent of crossing from sea tosea. One 
asks whether this non-stop, trans-con- 
tinental voyage of these marine birds has 
been made only since the canal was com- 
pleted, or whether the habit has been 
inherited from ancestors who made the 
journey when last the oceans were con- 
nected. 

In the early morning and late afternoon 
birds are constantly crossing the clearing. 


There are several species each of parrots, 
toucans, and woodpeckers, many fly- 
catchers, tanagers, and other small birds, 
turkey vultures and an occasional hawk. 
The parrots are usually bound for distant 
parts and their strong, duck-like flight 
soon carries the mout of sight and, later, 
of hearing. The toucans alternately flap 
and glide and take the first available perch, 
there to display by“exaggerated pose and 
gesture their surprisingly large and strike 
ingly colored mask-like bills. Two sweep- 
ing dips and a chuckle carry the large 
woodpeckers across the clearing and into 
the woods, while the smaller birds ‘usually 
stop for a time in the outermost trees, 
before entering the forest. This gives us a 
capital opportunity to identify them with 
our glasses, and many were thus observed 
which were not seen elsewhere. 

The vultures wheel and circle in endless 
intertwining loops minutely scanning the 
ground below. Offal wrapped in paper 
failed to attract them, but a small bit of 
meat used to bait an automatic camera 
set in the heart of the forest was dis- 
covered. 

In view of the abundance of monkeys 
their enemy the harpy eagle is rare, but the 
beautiful, snow-white snake hawk [Leucop- 
ternis ghiesbrechti| isnot uncommon. Five 
of the seven snakes I saw on Barro Colo- 
rado were dangling limp from the claws 
of these hawks. 

Welcome evidence that man’s intrusion 
has not greatly disturbed natural condi- 
tions is afforded by those birds which 
have made their homes near ours. Some 
of these indeed have followed us to the 
island. There are small finches [Sporo- 
phila] in our clearing and, with the pioneer 
spirit which had distributed their clan 
from Patagonia to Canada, two pairs of 
house wrens, closely resembling our own 
familiar species in appearance, habits, and 
voice, have taken up their abode at the 
laboratory. 

Among the birds which may have lived 
on Barro Colorado before man inhabited 
the earth our greatest asset is a colony of 
oropendulas or giant orioles [Zarhynchus 
wagleri]. A tree injwhich these birds were 
nesting when the laboratory was built 
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has fallen, but they have shown their at- 
tachment to the locality by settling on the 
nearest available site in a tree that almost 
overhangs our dwelling. Here they be- 
gan to weave their pendant nests on 
January 3, 1926. The first one was 
finished on January 28th, and when I 
left the island, on February 21st, there 
were forty of their long, cylindrical bags 
swinging in the trades. Forty nests 
meant forty females, but far from forty 
males. Of the latter I could count, in 
fact, only seven! It is obvious, therefore, 
that the oropendulas are not monogamous 
and pending a more intimate study of 
their marital relations I have called them 
coéperatively polygamous. 

The home-life of these birds is a story 
in itself. Soon after daybreak the ex- 
plosive notes of the males summoned the 
females to their labors and until nightfall 
(except for a siesta in the forest at noon) 
something of interest was transpiring in 
the oropendula tree. The dominant figure 
in this bird community was not one of 
the great black and yellow orioles but a 
hummingbird [Anthracothorax| no larger 
than our ruby-throat. Defying every law 
of concealment froin her foes and protec- 
tion from the elements, she built her nest 
near the extremity of a far-projecting, 
bare branch at least twenty-five feet 
from the nearest leaf. It was the most 
exposed site in the tree, but it was also a 
vantage point from which she launched a 
furious attack at every oropendula that 
chanced to venture near. Once a-wing 
she spared no one in her path and at 
times actually cleared the tree of other 
birds. The male was never seen. Whether 
his absence was caused by or the cause of 
his wife’s disposition was not revealed. 

A dead tree adjoining the oropendulas’ 
was a veritable bird apartment house. 
The upper story was occupied by a pair of 
superb woodpeckers [Campephilus mal- 
herbii] some fourteen inches in length 
and related to ou: ivory-bill. Their 
family left the nest late in February. 
Near them was a sraaller member of their 
order; a hole-nesting flycatcher lived in a 
lower floor; and in the hollow end of a large 
limb two palm tanagers had settled. This 


by no means filled the available space, 
and parrots, paroquets, toucans, and tity- 
ras (a white bird with a bare red face and 
black cowl) all came to look for lodgings. 

If to the list of birds seen, I should add 
the names of those heard from our door- 
steps, the total would make more than 
half of the known bird population of the 
island. Even in January many species 
were vocal and as the season advanced 
new voices were added to the chorus. 
The mid-winter visitor to Barro Colorado 
may be assured, therefore, that he will 
hear every mood of the day and night ex- 
pressed in the notes of birds. He will be 
thrilled, startled, and puzzled, and he 
will leave with the memory of many 
strange “wandering voices.” 


Tame Deer 
Interested This Jaguar 


Mammals are doubtless as well re- 
presented as birds in the forests that sur- 
round our clearing, but their habits usually 
make them less easy to observe. Our 
most distinguished visitor was a jaguar 
which, earlier in the month of my arrival, 
climbed a small tree within fifty feet of my 
quarters, doubtless the better to observe 
the two tame deer that probably had at- 
tracted him. I looked at that tree hope- 
fully during the remainder of the winter. 
Arboreal species, like the coatis and mon- 
keys, may be seen almost daily and when 
some neighboring forest tree yields fruit 
of which they are fond they spend most of 
their time in or near it. 

If any animal has found in Barro 
Colorado an ark of refuge it is the coati. 
A relative of the raccoon, which it re- 
sembles in size and somewhat in appear- 
ance, it feeds both on the ground and in 
trees, taking flesh as well as fruit. So 
abundant are these animals that one rarely 
enters the forest without meeting a band 
of them. On one occasion thirty-five 
were counted descending from a single 
tree on the fruit of which they were feed- 
ing. How many escaped by other routes— 
we do not know. 

The monkeys are an unending source of 
interest to us and we obviously arouse 
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boundless curiosity in them. Of the four 
species that inhabit Barro Colorado the 
black howler, because of his abundance, 
comparative tameness, and especially his 
voice, is the most in evidence. “You can 
tell me it’s anything you like and I'll be- 
lieve you,” said a visiting naturalist when 
for the first time he heard the howlers give 
voice. “Lion” is the name most fre- 
quently aroused by the howler’s call, but 
a lion would find it difficult to outroar a 
howler, and before a troop of them he 
would retire in chagrin. Their call is an 
astoundingly loud, raucous, barking roar, 
followed by a snarling, threatening intake 
of breath. It seems a challenge or warn- 
ing such as we might expect to hear from a 
thoroughly angry, ferocious animal in the 
presence of its worst enemy—a fierce, 
blood-curdling, terrifying sound rising 
in overpowering crescendo to be followed 
by a charge and death struggle. 


Roaring Defiance 
At an Aviator 


But the howler’s bark is worse than his 
bite, and when one hears the females and 
even babies add their voices to those of the 
old males it is apparent that we are listen- 
ing to some kind of community singing 
rather than toa battle-cry. The whir-r-r 
of a low-flying seaplane crossing the 
Zone often induces the howlers to reply. 
Could there be a more fitting symbol of 
this land of contrasts than a monkey 
roaring defiance at an aviator? When 
the monkeys are living near us we get 
intimate views of their domestic life. We 
see them curl up on a broad limb at night, 
and with a stretch and a gape, by way of 
toilet, arise in the morning. In two in- 
stances what appeared to be one monkey 
resolved itself into two as a baby howler 
awoke from a night’s rest in its mother’s 
arms. 

Soon after sunset new actors take the 
stage. A crocodile noses a spreading V 
across our cove; bats appear, a goatsucker, 
almost within reach, calls “hip—hip—hip 
—I see you”; owls hoot in the clearing. 
From the forest came strange cries and at 
times a sudden startling scream tells us 


that Barro Colorado’s peace may be more 
apparent than real. 

One night a heavy shower awakened the 
howlers and they roared resentment at 
the elements. Their exposure to the 
storm emphasized their primitiveness. The 
harder it rained the louder were their cries, 
until as the storm increased in violence 
their voices were literally drowned by the 
rush of the deluge. 

Surrounded by these evidences of na- 
ture primeval, we think of the ships that 
cross the lake at our feet as belonging to 
another world. Scarred freighters plod 
along heedless of the beauty they are pass- 
ing; trim liners and flag-bedecked tourist 
steamers carry globe-trotters to the four 
corners of the world, but in not one of 
them will they find a Barro Colorado. 
Battleships, cruisers, and submarines 
steam noiselessly by with an air of pos- 
session. We look at them all compla- 
cently, knowing that they can come no 
nearer than the channel three quarters of a 
mile away. 

We have far from exhausted the possibil- 
ities of our doorstep, but we must leave 
it if we are to see anything of the island. 
We may explore both by water and by 
land. For the water route we use the 
native cayuca, a dug-out with exceedingly 
graceful lines. Though a bit slow in 
starting, once under way it slips along 
easily. The irregular outline of Barro 
Colorado offers an endless series of coves 
and lagoons, and if one cares to extend 
one’s voyages to the shores of the mainland 
and its inflowing streams he will find an 
inexhaustible field for exploration. 

For the longer journeys one may use a 
laboratory launch carrying a canoe in tow 
for use in shallow waters and among the 
submerged trees of the pre-canal period. 

Herons, kingfishers, cormorants, ja- 
canas, gallinules, and other aquatic species 
will now be added to our bird-list, and 
iguanas perhaps to our experience. These 
great lizards have a startling way of 
falling off a limb almost into one’s canoe 
and scurrying away through the under- 
growth with a commotion that suggests a 
much larger animal. Where a stream-bed 
affords ingress to the island one may leave 
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FOLLOWING TRAILS NOT MADE BY MAN 65 


his canoe to continue his explorations on 
foot. There is a wildness about these 
little excursions in the more remote, 
rarely frequented parts of the island that 
keeps one keenly on the alert. Each 
bend of the stream offers new possibilities. 
We may surprise even a tapir at home. 

But our entrance to the forest may more 
properly be made from the laboratory. 
Now we discover Barro Colorado’s great- 
est beauty and strongest appeal. The 
view of the forest roof from our doorstep 
gives us at a glance an epitome of the 
whole cycle of tree-growth from naked 
trees to those freshly clad in leaf and 
blossom, or both, and to those in fruit. 

Many trees lose their leaves suddenly. 
Then follows a brief period of rest when 
behold! the tree is clad with fresh foliage. 
Other trees acquire new leaves as they lose 
their old ones and often the incoming 
leaves are of a totally different color 
from those which are falling—pale flesh- 
tints, ochres, purples, and brilliant reds. 

Some trees that are clothed with blos- 
soms before their leaves appear create 
sharply defined, strongly contrasted 
masses of color in the prevailing forest 
green. The golden yellow of the guaya- 
can is as vivid as a patch of sunlight. 
The scarlet palo santo on the crest of the 
hill glows like a flaming torch. The 
vegetation is lawlessly luxuriant. From 
pennate and fan palms, elephant-eared 
arums and deeply cut mosteras to glossy 
lanceolate Ficus and feathery bamboos 
there is infinite variety in form. I have 
never seen finer tropical forest than that 
which exists on Barro Colorado. There 
are no orderly communities, as of pine, 
hemlock, gum, or oak, but a riot of many 
races of trees each one striving for a 
“place in the sun.” ‘There is an atmos- 
phere of health and vitality. Sickly 
plants and trees have no place here; they 
fall in the struggle that leaves only the fit. 
Vines, parasites, termites, the crowding of 
their stronger neighbors ends their exis- 
tence. 

In this maze of trunk and stem, of rope- 
like lianes and bewildering undergrowth, 
civilized man is obviously out of his ele- 
ment. He trips and stumbles, is captured 





by thorn and vine. He becomes impa- 
tient, possibly vocal, widely advertising his 
presence. All his attention is devoted to 
means of progress; his one object is to “get 
through.” In short, he is a thoroughly 
misplaced animal. Obviously, this condi- 
tion neither: facilitates nor induces ob- 
servation. Hence a forest without trails 
is like a house with locked doors—one may 
force an entrance, but he will not be wel- 
come. 

Trails, however, even through primeval 
forests, imply human occupation—perhaps 
for centuries. They may, indeed, be 
well-traveled highways near which every 
form of life worth killing for food has 
become rare or exterminated. But the 
trails on Barro Colorado have no devastat- 
ing human associations. Sight, signs, 
and our automatic flashlight cameras 
have shown us that they are used by 
jaguars, tapirs, deer, peccaries, coatis, 
ant-eaters, agoutis, and other animals as 
well as by terrestrial birds and are, there- 
fore, acceptable to the indigenes as well 
as to man. 


Noah Sets Out 
On a Tour of Inspection 


There are between eight and ten miles 
of these pathways. They form Barro 
Colorado’s greatest attraction. They are 
cross-sections through the life of the forest, 
and afford unending possibilities for in- 
timate views of beast and bird. One may 
follow them as noiselessly as one glides 
alongshore in a cayuca. Instead of being 
an enmeshed, perspiring, vituperative 
creature, one now feels that he is part of 
the fauna. Or, if this assumption implies 
too firm a belief in the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, he may imagine himself as Noah on 
a tour of inspection. Whatever the view- 
point, it is rare to follow a trail far without 
encountering something of interest, and 
one may travel the same route daily con- 
fident that one will see something not seen 
before. 

From time to time and in a variety of 
ways various animals become our guests. 
We keep them not alone from motives of 
hospitality but also because the association 
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is of value to us in studying their species 
in nature. For example, by giving to our 
coati, agouti, and squirrel monkey, fresh 
specimens of a fruit on which many 
animals were feeding I secured, as it were, 
their sign-dental and thus could identify 
the tooth-marks found on this fruit in the 
woods. I also learned the rhythm of the 
agouti’s gnaw and afterward could readily 
distinguish the sound produced by these 
timid little creatures when, unseen, they 
were feeding nearby in the undergrowth. 

The bird-like notes of our squirrel mon- 
key were found to possess a definite 
significance. There was a marked differ- 
ence, for example, between her food-call 
and an appeal for assistance when, on rare 
occasions, the cord which limited the field 
of her somewhat destructive investiga- 
tions, became entangled. A _three-toed 
sloth, rescued from a stump in the lake, 
taught us the hair-raising call of her 
species when attacked by another captive 
female of her kind. 

The coati had a real sense of humor, was 
as playful as a kitten and far more respon- 
sive. To see her hunt grasshoppers with 
her master was a rare exhibition of sym- 
pathetic codperation between man and 
beast. 

With the exception of a boa, found near 
our landing, all our guests were from time 
to time given the freedom of the dining- 
room in which they were quartered. When 
released the agouti was irresistibly at- 
tracted by the boa and, standing as near to 
its cage as he dared venture, would thump 
loudly with both hind feet. Meanwhile 
the snake with head resting on his coil 
and pointed straight at the little animal 


outside was an ominous picture of motion 
in repose. There would have been a 
tragedy here if the bars were down. 

The agouti’s stamping, like the rabbit’s, 
evidently expressed various emotions. 
Before the boa it was apparently inspired 
by fear or excitement. On another oc- 
casion it seemed a note of protest. A 
visiting naturalist introduced himself as 
the champion snorer of America. The day 
following his arrival, marvelling at his 
modesty, for “America” we substituted 
“the World.” With rare consideration 
for his fellow workers he requested a 
remote corner for his cot and did not, 
therefore, object when it was placed in the 
dining-room. But the agouti did! The 
first premonitory rumbling aroused an 
emphatic thump-thump, but it did not dis- 
turb the professor who was soon smoothly 
under way on both cylinders and in 
spite of a chorus of thumps never missed 
fire until morning. Then he awoke re- 
freshed, and the agouti retired for a day’s 
rest. 

If Barro Colorado were not used as a 
natural laboratory it would be eminently 
worth preserving as a sanctuary for the 
perpetuation of its flora and fauna. 
The Canal Zone is the only area of con- 
tinental tropics under our flag and, as the 
very heart of it Barro Colorado is a unique 
possession. We have every reason, there- 
fore, to be thankful for the foresight of 
those individuals who, realizing its value, 
not only secured the governmental sup- 
port which has ensured its conservation 
but have made it possible for others to 
enjoy the opportunities it offers for the 
study of tropical life. 
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67 
Birds and Beasts Found on an 
Island Ark Near the Panama Canal 


When Gatun Dam was closed in the building of the canal the Chagres River 
rose eighty feet, making islands of hilltops, where many of the birds 
and beasts on 165 square miles of lowlands sought refuge. On Barro Col- 
orado, an island of about 3,100 acres, life became so rich that a scientific 
institution was established there for its study, and the photographs 
and drawings in the following pictures give a glimpse of that Island 
Ark, which is described by Dr. Chapman in an article on page 61 
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A drawing from life by F. L. Jaques 


A FIG TREE MAKES STRANGE COMPANIONS 


Fruit-bearing trees often attract many different species of birds and some mammals. In this tree there 
were four Swainson’s toucans (upper figures), five crested guans (lower figure) and six howling monkeys, 
all gathering figs. 
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A FN from life by F. 1. Pcie 
THE OROPENDULA, OR GIANT ORIOLE, A COOPERATIVELY POLYGAMOUS BIRD 


As Dr. Chapman describes in his article, the giant oriole builds a pendant nest, as shown in this drawing 
by Mr. Jaques. The females do the work, being summoned to their duties at daybreak by the 
explosive cries of the males, which are outnumbered but dominant. The observer counted forty nests, 
which would mean forty females, but he was able to count only seven males, and, therefore, he described 
them as “codperatively polygamous.” The larger bird in this picture is a male, the smaller a female. 
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A USEFUL AS WELL AS BEAUTIFUL RESIDENT OF BARRO COLORADO 


The white snake hawk with its prey. 














THE THREE-TOED SLOTH 


It clings to its leisure with a most 
persistent clutch. Like Mr. Gump 
of the cartoons, it has little visage and 
we see all of it in this picture. 








AN ANTEATER ON THE TRAIL 
It photographed itself with a flashlight apparatus set by Mr. Jaques. 





AN ARBOREAL TENEMENT 


In a dead tree at the laboratory four 
species of birds were nesting and 
others were looking for homes. Mr. 
Jaques has drawn some of them on a 
photograph of the tree. The two at 
the right are Blue-headed Parrots. 
Immediately to the left of the parrots 
are two Pucheran’s Woodpeckers. The 
bird in the fork of the tree is a Black- 
crowned Tityra and above it and to 
the left is a Streaked Flycatcher. At 
the lower left is a Collared Toucan, 
and on the tree trunk is a Malherbe’s 
Woodpecker. 
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A FOREST SCENE ON THE ISLAND ARK 


The buttresses of this enormous tree, near which the artist is sketching, measured forty-two 
feet in expanse, and its vast branches gave shelter to a family of howling monkeys. 




















A WHITE-LIPPED PECCARY FORAGING 


It touched the flashlight apparatus set by Mr. Jaques. 








THE CURIOUS COATI TAKES ITS OWN PHOTOGRAPH 


And it departed immediately, badly frightened by the flashlight. 








THE NESTS OF THE OROPENDULA, OR GIANT ORIOLE 


They live in good-sized colonies. A tree at the laboratory held forty nests. 











THE TURKEY BUZZARD REACHES FOR THE MEAT 


And, incidentally, takes a photograph of itself. 











A VIEW OF THE LABORATORY ON BARRO COLORADO FROM THE LAKE 


The Institute for Research in Tropical America has provided this institution for 
the study at first hand of the rich life of the Island Ark. 








A VIEW OF THE LAKE FROM THE LABORATORY 


Though he is in the midst of a primeval tropical life, surrounded by birds and beasts, the scientist is 
able to view freighters and ships passing through the canal—a little glimpse of civilization. 





Where the Mayas Worshipped Gods 
That Failed Them 


The great revival in archeology in all parts of the world where ancient 
civilizations flourished has led to new discoveries of the life and times 
of the Mayas, “the Greeks of ancient America.” They were a 
race of traders, devoutly religious, as is shown in these photographs 
taken in Yucatan by the Mason-Spinden archeological expedition. 








A TEMPLE BUILT ABOUT THE TIME THE NORMANS INVADED ENGLAND 


As it was reclaimed from the jungle, the excavators discovered that the altars w: re on top of a four-sided 
pyramid, with ascending terraces and a wide stairway. This newly discovered site was called “ Muyil.” 








A FACE ON THE WALL OF A TEMPLE AT ACOMAL 


Many of the temples had queer faces carved on walls or corners. 
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A SMALLER TEMPLE CALLED “THE WATCH ON THE LAKE” 


Note the carving over the entrance and the growth of trees on the roof. 








A TEMPLE THAT BECKONED EXPLORERS TO GREATER DISCOVERIES 


This small ruin was an outpost for a larger group of temples in the interior, some of which were decorated 
with carvings of the heads of parrots or macaws. 








ONE GROUP OF BUILDINGS FOUND BEHIND THE OUTPOST 


Around these temples and habitations the Mayas had built walls for defensive purposes. 
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AN OBSERVATORY USED 
BY ASTRONOMERS OR 
LOOK—OUTS 


A study of the Maya calen- 
dar by Spinden has shown 
that they knew a great deal 
about astronomy. Doubt- 
less they used many of their 
high buildings as observa- 
tories, but it is also true that 
watchmen were posted on 
some of the high buildings 
to keep an eye on boats ap- 
proaching on the canals. 





RECOVERED FROM THE 
JUNGLE 


This structure was a two- 
story house, perhaps a 
temple, and in the upper 
room a statue was found. 
The Mayas were an artistic 
race, “the Greeks of ancient 
America.” 








THE MAYAS WERE 
TRADERS 


They built canals which are 
still in existence in the wilds, 
so that their trading boats 
might carry on commerce 
easily. Altogether they 
were a_ highly intelligent 
race. 
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A VIEW OF THE OB- 
SERVATORY FROM 
THE REAR 


This is another view of the 
tower which is shown on 
the opposite page, and gives 
a better idea of the height 
and thetypeof construction. 
Much undergrowth had to 
be cleared away before this 
photograph could be taken, 
and perhaps the last Maya 
had hardly vanished before 
the jungle began to reclaim 
the land which an intelligent 
people had taken for an 
instant in the flight of ages. 
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ANOTHER TWO-STORY BUILDING AT PAALMUL, PERHAPS A TEMPLE 


A statuette was found in the upper room near an altar. Note the heavy pillar. 
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THE TEMPLE CALLED KANAKIWIK——-AN OUTPOST TO XKARET 


It was visible from the sea and probably was sighted by early Spanish voyagers. 





A TEMPLE WITH A QUEER STONE IN FRONT OF IT 
The pineapple shaped stone is a puzzle; it clearly had some connection with the temple, but even Pro- 
fessor Spinden does not know its significance. 








SHOWING THE HEAVY CONSTRUCTION OF THE MAYA TEMPLES 


The temple at Acomal was so overgrown with trees that we could clear and photograph only this much 
of it. This shows the characteristic set-in lintel of the Mayas and the manner in which the stone cracks. 
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HOW THE JUNGLE OVERWHELMED PLACES OF MAYA WORSHIP 


It was an arduous task to cut away the trees and undergrowth from this temple, which was probably 
used in Mayan times for sighting approaching boats on the canals. This photograph shows strikingly the 
great difficulties to be faced by archeologists in studying the Mayas. 











The Shrines of a Vanished Race 


cAn Article on Yucatan’s Buried Cities 


GREGORY MASON 


The years since the war have witnessed a tremendous growth of interest in American 
archaology, and particularly in the lost history of the Mayas. Important discoveries 
have been made by the numerous expeditions sent to Yucatan, and many new and in- 
teresting facts were brought to light by the expeditions headed by Gregory Mason and 
Professor Herbert J. Spinden of the Peabody Museum of Harvard, who is perhaps 
the foremost authority on the Mayas. Some of their new discoveries are described 


in this article. 


WHEREVER you go along the coasts 
of Yucatan you hear rumors of strange and 
uninhabited cities half-buried in the hot 
and sleepy inland jungles, protected 
from intrusion by the almost impenetrable 
thickets and swamps, and by belligerent 
natives whose slow imaginations have no 
measure of the glories in sculpture and 
painting and architecture wrought by the 
great people who dwelt on these desolate 
lands before them. 

The difficulties of finding these reported 
ruins are great, in many cases insuperable. 
Old Mayan temples and shrines are 
covered so thickly with trees and débris 
that it is almost impossible to uncover 
them without great effort and expense, and 
the piecing together of the story of this 
“Egypt of America” is a slow and labori- 
ous task. The old canals dug by the 
Mayas for their ships of commerce are 
filed with heavy reeds and crocodiles. 
Hordes of birds, some of them of rare 
species, nest undisturbed on the sites 
where a few centuries ago thousands of 
human beings fashioned a high civiliza- 
tion and then, from causes still wrapped in 
mystery, abandoned their cities to the 
devouring jungles of the tropics. Lizards 
and crocodiles infest the marshy ground. 
All this contributes to the spooky atmos- 
phere of the whole region around a ruined 
and abandoned city—a feeling of utter 
loneliness and “lostness”’ which leads the 
mind of civilized man to ponder the 
mysterious facts of human existence. 


The individual feels puny and insignificant 
when he is on the spot where cities and 
nations and civilizations have been swept 
away to make playgrounds for croaking 
birds and repulsive lizards. 

Our first aim in visiting this weird but 
fascinating region was to discover one of 
those cities of arresting architectural 
beauty left over a large part of Central 
America by the Mayas, whose civilization 
was higher than any known civilization 
which originated in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Previous visits to Yucatan and 
the reports of other explorers had con- 
vinced us that a very likely place to find 
such ruins was along the eastern coast of 
the Yucatan peninsula. Here the second 
flowering of the Maya culture had already 
fallen into mysterious decay when the 
Spanish discoverers arrived in 1517. 
Along this coast we could sail our schooner 
where Cordoba, Grijalva, Montejo, and 
Cortez had sailed their clumsy caravels. 
We could land where the proud knights of 
Europe first saw the “Stone houses with 
high towers” of “inhabitants . 
richly and tastefully clothed”—a revela- 
tion of American magnificence which 
daunted the Spaniards’ mistaken assump- 
tion of overwhelming Old World super- 
jority. And we could possibly find the 
stone towers viewed by the Spaniards. 

We sailed in a chartered schooner, the 
H. M. S. Albert, from Belize, British 
Honduras. To get proper Mexican cre- 
dentials we made a detour up Chetumal 
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Bay to Payo Obispo, capital of the Terri- 
tory of Quintana Roo, which comprises 
all the land on the east side of the Yucatan 
peninsula north of British Honduras. 
Here we heard a rumor of a ruined city 
up the coast, inland several miles from a 
wild reef harbor called Boca de Paila. 
If it existed, this city would be new to 
archeologists. 

Boca de Paila [“Cauldron’s Mouth”] 
is aptly named. We grazed bottom twice 
crossing the outer bar where there was a 
break in the reef, and finally we entered a 
channel some hundred yards wide which 
wound among clumps of mangrove. Her- 
ons, bitterns, white egrets and their red- 
dish cousins, and roseate spoonbills rose 
at the buzz of the first gasoline motor they 
had ever heard. In half an hour or so 
the channel narrowed rapidly. Conse- 
quently the current was increasing until 
our motor could barely make headway 
against it. To add to our difficulties the 
course of the stream now wound like the 
path of an erratic snake. Whiting stood 
up in the stern and threw the metal steer- 
ing handle from side to side and tried to 
determine which bank of the twisting 
rivulet harbored the fewer snags. At each 
turn our stern would graze the bank and 
our following wash overran the land. 


Where Canoeing 
Is Work, Not Play 


It was navigation under the most pe- 
culiar circumstances I have ever seen, and 
I dwell upon it because it reflects an in- 
teresting light upon the builders of the 
ruins who poled their canoes laboriously 
against this swift stream—as indeed do 
their descendants who sell chicle to the 
white men to-day. If you chew gum re- 
flect that its fundamental ingredient may 
have been brought down this difficult 
stream in a dug-out canoe. 

For another reason this river is interest- 
ing; it is the most northerly surface river 
we have ever heard of in the Yucatan 
peninsula, which is a limestone plain 
famous for its underground rivers, pools, 
and lakes, but notorious for the absence 
of surface streams. 





THE SHRINES OF A VANISHED RACE 


We swept around a bend, and there was 
the first temple, dazzling white in the 
sun! 

It is a one-storied, oblong building, 
rather small—in short, an outpost of the 
city. It faces a lake about two hundred 
feet west of it, a lake whose outlet is the 
river we had been following. With happy 
inspiration Spinden promptly named the 
building “ Vigia del Lago” [The Watch on 
the Lake]. 

There were no trees near the building 
except a dead one on its roof. But there 
was a lot of brush and high grass, which 
had to be cut down before we could get 
photographs of the front of the temple 
with its three doors, and an interesting 
carving over them. 

The size of the lake surpnsed us. Am- 
brosio, our guide, said it was fifteen miles 
long and three miles wide, but it was not 
shown on any of the maps we had with us. 
This lake is connected with a smaller one 
beyond it by a canal about a quarter of a 
mile long and fifteen feet wide. The 
evidence indicates that this canal was dug 
by the Mayas who built the city beyond 
the western bank of the second lake. 

Spinden was led to the ruins at once 
when we landed by Sefior Amado Castillo, 
head chiclero of the region. Day was 
nearly gone, and Whiting and I reluctantly 
stayed behind to make supper. 

Spinden returned in high satisfaction. 
He had seen two buildings, he said, a 
structure with pillars and a temple on a 
pyramidal mound. But Don Amado said 
there were seven or eight other buildings 
in the bush and any quantity of mounds 
marking where others had already suc- 
cumbed to decay. As we listened to 
Spinden over our crackling little fire Whit- 
ing and I forgot our fatigue, forgot the 
stinging ants which swarmed over us 
from the ground on which we had stretched 
our aching bodies. Here was success, 
complete, dazzling, and—now that we had 
it—ridiculously easy. Forgotten now were 
not only the bites, the bruises, the sea- 
sickness of to-day and yesterday, but also 
the foot weariness and the heartaches of 
the trying days of organization in New 
York. A city with eight or ten temples! 
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LOOKING FOR TEMPLES WHILE OTHERS SLEEP 85 


Wonder about these ruins prevented me 
from sleeping that night. So I reached 
down for my boots, putting them on in the 
hammock to avoid the ants which were 
swarming on the dirt floor. Fully dressed, 
I slipped out of the hut between my snor- 
ing companions and followed the path I 
had seen Spinden return by a few hours 
before. A branch led off to the right, and 
instinct told me to take that. I had gone 
perhaps two hundred yards through the 
mystery of moonlit woods when there rose 
through the trees at the left of the path 
the high dark bulk of something which 
gleamed where the light struck it. 

I worked around to the west of it, 
where there was a slight opening. The 
low moon was now behind me. And there 
rising before me was a typical Maya 
pyramid, four-sided, with ascending ter- 
races and a wide stairway. And on its top 
a temple, shining like silver under the 
moon. A true Maya temple, not seen by 
archeologist until that night. And carved 
on| its corners—one to each corner—were 
the faces of old gods. 

We decided to call the ruins Muyil, after 
an Indian village abandoned in this 
vicinity forty years ago. Muyil was 
probably built about the time the Nor- 
mans were building their first castles in 
England. In short, it belongs to the 
second great period in Maya history, when 
these illustrious early Americans had 
abandoned their first cities in Guatemala 
and were flourishing in Yucatan under the 
so-called “League of Mayapan,” an al- 
liance fof powerful semi-independent mu- 
nicipalities. 

t- This was the period when their architec- 
ture reached its highest development, and 
we read the history of Muyil from pecu- 
liarities of its buildings rather than from 
inscriptions. Two upright stone slabs be- 
side a small temple had probably once 
borne dates in the Maya hieroglyphs, but 
weather had erased them, as it had de- 
stroyed all but faint vestiges of mural 
paintings which had decorated several 
buildings. 

‘» Altogether, we found twelve structures 
still partly erect, and scores of mounds 
covered with the cut stones of other tem- 
























































CITIES OF THE ANCIENT MAYAS 


The heavy line marks the route of the Mason- 
Spinden expedition along the eastern coast. Sites 
first discovered by the expedition are indicated by 
the stars. 


ples which had fallen. We spent nearly 
a week at Muyil, and each day discovered 
some new feature of interest. I am sure 
excavation of many of these mounds would 
be well worth while to science. But be- 
cause of a prohibition by the Mexican 
Government we were unable to do any 
digging. 

On the top of the pyramidal temple, 
which is fifty-four feet high, we found a 
little round stone cupola, a new thing in 
Maya architecture. The gods’ faces on 
this building’s corners are cut into the 
walls. This is one of many pieces of 
evidence pointing to the conclusion that 
Muyil belongs to the period of the League 
of Mayapan rather than to the First Em- 
pire. For during the age of the First 
Empire such faces were generally superim- 
posed in stucco. 

We were much excited by the discovery 
that in the heart of a high square mound 
of earth and rubble supporting one temple 
was another temple—a secret and sealed 
holy of holies. This is a rare if not unique 
arrangement, and one which fires the 
imagination. What occult rites were ob- 
served here? The fact that it has three 
altars, the fact that it was hidden under a 
temple which some half-surviving tradi- 
tion has persuaded the modern Indians 
was the center of the ancient city—these 
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facts and others suggest that this hidden 
place of worship had some special im- 
portance. Perhaps this holy of holies was 
forbidden to ordinary devotees of Kukul- 
can, the Feathered Serpent, and of It- 
zamna, the Supreme Deity, Ahpuch, 
Lord of Death, and other Maya gods. 
Perhaps it was reserved for the devotions 
of those who had reached the rank of 
priest. Perhaps emperors or sacerdotal 
monarchs themselves came here to burn 
their offerings of copal—the incense of 
gum which is used by the Indians to this 
day. Of all the ruins at Muyil this well- 
preserved subterranean temple has per- 
haps the most appeal to a layman. 

About one third of a mile northwest 
from our camp on the edge of the lake we 
found a group of four buildings. Three 
were so far gone that their past function 
was hard to determine, but the fourth was 
a fairly well-preserved temple. On clear- 
ing away a pile of rubbish from its western 
and chief entrance we found that this 
portal had had two sets of pillars at each 
side, one pillar behind the other, instead 
of abreast of it. This is the first instance 
of this tandem arrangement of pillars we 
know of in the whole Maya area. And 
like the cupola on El Castillo, the pyra- 
midal temple, it indicates originality on 
the part of the men who bui!t this old city, 
and a flair for experiment. 


Mystery of the Painting 
Over the Altar 


Perhaps forty yards north of this group 
is a small temple which interested us be- 
cause of a fragment of painting on the rear 
wall over the altar. Try as we might we 
could not bring to light enough of this 
painting to tell what it had been—a scene 
of sacrifice, perhaps, or a portrait of some 
grotesque, anthropomorphic god. At a 
point not far behind this temple begins a 
raised stone roadway which ends at the 
foot of El Castillo. This structure, like 
many Maya buildings, is carefully 
oriented. 

Amado Castillo, the chiclero, told us 
that there were ruins on the coast north 
of Boca de Paila at places called Xkaret 


THE SHRINES OF A VANISHED RACE 


(pronounced shkaret) and Paalmul. When 
we left Muyil we sailed northward to 
Cozumel Island for supplies, then headed 
west to the mainland to look for Xkaret 
and Paalmul, and a third group of ruins 
reported to us as near the Indian village of 
Acomal. 

We were retracing the path followed by 
the four ships of the Spanish discoverer, 
Juan de Grijalva. These vessels sailed 
from Cozumel Island on May 7, 1518, 
and coasted southward along the mainland 
where their sailing master, Juan Diaz, 
described sighting “three large towns 
separated from each other by about two 
miles. There were many houses of stone, 
very tall towers, and buildings covered 
with straw. We followed the 
shore day and night, and the next day 
towards sunset we perceived a city or 
town so large, that Seville would not have 
seemed more considerable nor better.” 

It is believed that this large city was 
what is now the group of ruins called 
Tulum, so conspicuous on a high cliff 
overlooking the Caribbean that it has 
long been known to archeologists. But 
we were hoping that the “three large 
towns” north of Tulum might have 
been the Xkaret, Paalmul, and Acomal 
of which we had heard from the natives. 
It was with a thrill of pleasure, therefore, 
that I sighted through my binoculars a 
small ruin close to the water’s edge. It 
was probably seen both by the American 
explorer, John L. Stephens, some eighty- 
five years ago, and by a much more recent 
expedition of the Carnegie Institution. 
But the prevailing on-shore wind had 
kept both of these expeditions from land- 
ing. An off-shore breeze, however, gave 
us smooth water to the very margin of a 
little sand beach between stretches of the 
ubiquitious coral rock. 

When we landed in our tenders, we 
found the temple as well preserved as it 
had appeared at a distance. It was the 
smallish type of temple on a raised plat- 
form so common on this east coast, being 
21 ft. 4 in. long, 15 ft. 8 in. broad, and 10 
ft. 3 in. high—all outside measurements. 
Three Indians who arrived just as we were 
beginning to measure it told us it was 
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called “Kanakiwik.” Like many of its 
type, it proved to be important chiefly as 
an outpost of other buildings less than 
half a mile away in the bush. To these 
we were now conducted by the leader 
of the three Indians, a sturdy fellow with 
a decisive manner who announced in a 
robust voice that his name was Agapito 
Katzim. 

While some of us went south along the 
beach with Katzim others followed by 
water in the two dinghies. Within perhaps 
three hundred yards we found a lovely 
little cove, near the end of which we came 
upon eight buildings arranged in a plaza 
formation. All were well preserved and 
there were traces of painting around the 
characteristic inset lintels of nearly all of 
them. And projecting from the front wall 
of one was a somewhat damaged carved 
stone representing the head of a parrot or 
macaw. This was a realistic carving. 
What the bird represented other than a 
mere decoration we do not know. In the 
three Maya books or codices which es- 
caped the destructive bigotry of the Span- 
ish priests are pictured anthropomorphic 
birds, which may represent lesser deities. 
The Yucatan screech owl was aptly 
named “the Moan Bird,” and was asso- 
ciated with death in Maya art. 

Two of the buildings in this group of 
eight were quite small. To me the reason 
for this is extremely interesting: “Very 
often,” says Spinden, “what was originally 
a small independent shrine later became 
the sanctuary of a temple built over and 
around it. If worship of the god.to whom 
the shrine was erected proved profitable 
he was rewarded with a temple.” Per- 
haps the worship of the gods to whom these 
shrines were built had not proved profit- 
able. Or perhaps the arrival of the 
Spaniards interfered with a complete test 
of the deities. 

Our elation over finding these eight 
buildings was not diminished when Kat- 
zim said the name of this place was Xkaret. 

When we gave him eight pesos and ex- 
plained to him that such buildings were 
worth a peso apiece to us he remarked that 
he could show us five more. He led us 


perhaps two hundred yards inland and a 


third of a mile north, but before we 
glimpsed the five buildings there located 
we came upon something even more in- 
teresting. This was a well-made stone 
wall, which I measured as roughly six 
feet high and six feet broad. Katzim 
said it encircled the city on three sides, 
running practically tothe sea on the north 
and south of the ancient Indian town. 
Undoubtedly this wall was defensive in 
character. Stephens found traces of a 
wall about Mayapan, but the only cities 
besides Xkaret with walls standing to-day 
are Tulum and Xelha. 

It will be noted that these three walled 
towns, Tulum, Xelha, and Xkaret, are all 
on the east coast of Yucatan, where the 
presence of water as a protection on at 
least one side of the city made the task 
of the Indian engineers easier. 

The five buildings which Katzim led us 
to were built along the wall, with the 
exception of the smallest, which stood 
some fifty feet outside it. The other 
four, which averaged larger than the other 
buildings of the city, were raised on pyra- 
midal mounds which apparently had been 
built either into or over the wall or just in- 
side it. This question was hard to decide 
in the few minutes we remained at this 
spot, for the wall here was practically 
demolished, was, in fact, a mere widely 
scattered mass of stone. 


An Angry Wind 
Ends Our Discoveries 


The wind was showing a tendency to 
shift from north to east, a matter which 
filled us with concern. Only afew minutes 
of east wind here would raise a sea which 
would make our schooner’s anchorage 
unsafe. We sailed away, planning to 
return in ten days. But sickness in our 
party prevented a return. However, a 
visit to the “little bay” which gave the 
ancient town its name would be well 
worth the while of the next archeological 
expedition to come this way. 

We found that the altar of practically 
every temple bore evidence of having 
originally supported a stone or clay figur- 
ine. Some of these mayjyet be found, to 
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tell us whether the people of Xkaret wor- 
shipped some of the known gods of the 
Mayas or deities as yet unplaced in the 
pantheon of this race which achieved the 
highest civilization ever raised in the 
Americas before modern times. 

It would be particularly interesting to 
trace the course of that thick white wall, 
and such an exploration with an investiga- 
tion of all the territory formerly protected 
by this stone bulwark might bring to light 
other buildings than the seventeen shown 
us by our chiclero, Katzim. 

Six and a half miles south of Xkaret the 
next morning we sighted the tawny 
splotches which indicate the roofs of 
native houses. ‘ Paalmul,” said our pilot. 
A moment later there was an exclamation 
from Griscom, who enjoyed glimpsing 
a ruin almost as much as a new species of 
bird (of which he discovered seven). 

3. “Look!” he exclaimed, “isn’t that gray 
peak to the left of those huts a temple?” 

It was a temple, one of that type which 
also served as landmarks to the trading 
vessels of the Mayas. As a matter of 
fact, this temple on theshore was the last of 
the Paalmul ruins we visited. 

Within five minutes after we had made 
the usual preliminary offering of cigarettes 
to chicleros who camped here we had heard 
that there were other ruins in addition to 
the temple on the shore, and we had en- 
gaged as a guide to show them to us a man 
who seemed of importance among the 
chicle gatherers, one Anaclito Oc. 


A Red God 
Once Sat on This Altar 


Oc led us first to a two story temple. 
Buildings of more than one floor level are 
quite often found in other parts of the 
Maya area, but they are rather rare on 
the east coast, where the last outburst 
of Maya culture flared up before the whole 
civilization fell into final decay. On the 
lower floor, at the back, was the charac- 
teristic Maya sanctuary—really a little 
temple in itself, with a gallery running 
around it on three sides. There were 
traces of several thicknesses of paint in 
several colors over the front door. 
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The structure above had four doors, 
one on each side, the southern door open- 
ing directly on to an altar, upon,which was 
a large fragment of astatue. Other pieces 
were scattered over the floor. We found 
enough of them to reconstruct most of the 
figure except the head, which was gone. 
The god, if such he were, had been seated 
in a niche on the raised altar, his left 
foreleg folded under his body, his right 
leg stretched forward. The body had been 
painted a kind of yellowish red, with orna- 
ments of white, green, and other colors. 
Apparently the body had been built up 
with plaster, then painted. The whole 
figure had been perhaps three feet high, 
and hollow. 

From here we went eastward some two 
hundred agonizing paces through thorny 
vines to the largest and most interesting 
of the dozen structures we found at Paal- 
mul. This appeared at first a mere abrupt 
knoll of earth covered with bush and vines. 
Fifteen minutes’ hard work with the 
machetes opened up a view of masonry, 
and half an hour more of hacking produced 
proof that the masonry had been in rising 
terraces. Near the top of the knoll of 
stonework we found a low door opening 
into a small sanctuary with an altar at 
the back. But the sun was well down the 
sky before we confirmed an interesting 
suspicion which we had been entertain- 
ing, namely, that this building was round. 
Only two other round buildings have ever 
been found in Yucatan. And of these, 
one, which was at Mayapan, was destroyed 
by lightning in 1867. The other is the 
so-called Carocol at Chichen Itza, believed 
to have been an astronomical observatory. 

The ban of the Mexican Government 
on excavation by foreign archzologists 
(with one exception in favor of the Car- 
negie Institution at Chichen Itza—granted 
on stringent conditions) forced us to con- 
tent ourselves with photographing and 
measuring. So we hurried southward to 
find more sites before this ideal weather 
should end (for after the wind had driven 
us from Xkaret it had obligingly backed 
into the north again). 

A short distance south of Paalmul we 
came upon the sight of another ancient 
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town in a region which the natives now 
call Chakalal. Two temples in the bush 
contained fragments of pottery, but in a 
similar structure on a half-hidden lagoon 
we found much greater treasure. 

Spinden entered the temple first and I 
knew he had found something good by his 
grunt of satisfaction. This was nothing 
less than several wall paintings. We had 
already found many traces of this sort of 
decoration, but these murals in the little 
temple on this lost lagoon which once was 
doubtless crowded with great canoes are 
very well preserved. There is a jaguar 
and a serpent bird in two shades of green, 
and several imprints of the curious red 
hand. 

More than anything we have found, 
these paintings gave me a creepy feeling 
of the nearness of the ancient builders, as 
if in a dark corner of this temple I had 
glimpsed a befeathered priest at his oc- 
cult rites. The sight of these beast- 
divinities which the Mayas endowed with 
half-human attributes seemed to increase 
the poignancy of the riddle which has 
baffled investigation. 

The red hand may have had a political 
or religious significance, but our later dis- 
covery of conventionalized forms of it in 
which the five fingers looked like the five 
branches of a tree proved that it also had 
a purely decorative use. But the most 
interesting feature of these Chakalal 
paintings is that they are in a style entirely 
new to east-coast art. 

Knowing that this weather could not 
last much longer we hurried along the 
coast, finding two more sites, Ak and 
Acomal, in the next two days. At the 
latter place there is an interesting use of 
human heads in stucco on the exterior 
wall of a temple. When the wind shifted 
into the east and began to blow hard we 
had to leave Acomal in the night and stand 
back to Cozumel. But with five sites of 
ruins found in five successive days we 
had had our share of fortune! 

We had found a new type of mural 
painting and several new features of Maya 
architecture, increasing the respect which 
modern critics must have for the first 
artists of America. 
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But more important than any individual 
discovery is the new light which our find- 
ings as a whole throw upon the nature of 
Maya society. Heretofore, the findings of 
explorers have chiefly illuminated that 
small Maya aristocracy at whose behest 
semi-slave artisans built the lovely cities, 
supported by the labor and tribute of 
probably millions of humble citizens. 
Little has been known of the occupations, 
the every-day life of the Maya masses, 
Now, however, a great deal of evidence, 
some direct and some indirect, permits the 
reconstruction of a broad picture of Maya 
social life. It is interesting to see in how 
many respects the life of those first Amer- 
icans resembled life in our own United 
States. 

The Mayas were a nation of traders and 
farmers whose social fabric rested upon a 
widespread and deep feeling for religion. 
Many of the stone buildings we found 
along the coast which were used for wor- 
ship, also served as landmarks by day and 
as beacons by night for flotillas of trading 
canoes. Textiles and pottery were ex- 
ported to what is now New Mexico and 
Colombia in exchange for turquoise and 
pearls, respectively. ai 

Cozumel Island was a particularly holy 
place, and to its temples went the Mayas 
from far and wide, as the Greeks made 
pilgrimages to the shrine of Apollo at 
Delphi. The feet of pilgrims wore smooth 
the slabs of a great stone causeway which 
we found crossing a lake on this island. 
They tramped the broad stone road which 
other explorers have found traversing the 
jungle of the mainland back of the coast. 
But these routes were used by porters of 
commerce as well as by religious devotees 
upon pilgrimage. The walls of Xkaret, 
Xelha, and Tulum were not built to pro- 
tect temples alone. 

We believe that the canal connecting 
the two lakes east of Muyil, like the har- 
bors and fortifications and causeways of 
the east coast of Yucatan, was part of a 
great commercial system of American 
waterways and land routes which existed 
seven or eight hundred years before the 
building of the Lincoln Highway and the 
Panama Canal. 
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The recent unsuccessful attempt of Captain Fonck, the French ace, to fly from New 
York to Paris, has caused many to ask a question that is not new: “What's the use of 
stunt flights?” The answer to the question is given in the following article by Com- 
mander Byrd, whose active part in the plans for the successful flight of the Navy’s N.C. 
boats over the Atlantic and whose arctic flights in 1925 and pioneer flight to the North 
Pole make him an outstanding authority on aviation—the one man to answer the ques- 


tion. 


I HAVE BEEN LED to write this article 
because my experiences with a number 
of so-called stunt flights has brought 
home to me the fact that a great many 
people look more or less askance at them 
or consider them entirely useless. By 
stunt flights I do not refer to looping and 
otherwise stunting a plane, but to pioneer 
spectacular flights. 

When my Grandmother Byrd was told 
of our proposed flight toward the North 
Pole she vigorously opposed it. She is 
eighty-seven years old but has kept un- 
impaired an unusual keenness of mind. 
“What are you going to do with the North 
Pole when you get it?” she said. 

I could not answer her. She saw eye to 
eye with thousands of our thinking citizens. 
Now that the flight is over she admits, 
as do, I think, many of those citizens, that 
perhaps there was after all some reason for 
making our flight, though I doubt if they 
could define that reason. But she was de- 
lighted with our success and says it was 
written that the flight should have been 
made, for did not my great great great 
grandmother prophecy that a Byrd would 
some day find the North Pole! 

However, she was not the only one who 
expressed herself in no uncertain terms 
about our proposed exploit. At a formal 
dinner one night in Washington, a promi- 
nent young matron told me that she not 
only did not sze any reason for flying in the 
“terrible Arctic,” but she thought a man 
with relatives and responsibilities was 


thoroughly wicked and thoughtless to ex- 
pose himself to such dangers. “Think,” 
she said, “of the terrible anxiety he gives 
to his friends and relatives!” 

The wickedness had to be admitted, but 
not the thoughtlessness, for one who de- 
liberately takes risks must, if normal, 
worry considerably about the anxiety he 
causes and the chances he takes with 
others’ future. That, I think, is much the 
hardest part of Arctic flying. We “caught 
the dickens” from young wives who 
thought, it appeared, that among other 
things, we were setting their husbands a 
very bad example. Of course, some of 
us have a great confidence in aircraft, and 
less dread than most people of the Arctic. 
However that may be, an Arctic flyer who 
has responsibilities feels more like a selfish 
sinner than an explorer going forth to 
conquer. 

Another acquaintance who had been ap- 
proached for a donation, said: “I won’t be 
guilty of subscribing a cent to your ex- 
pedition before you go, to help you break 
your neck up there, but if you must go 
I'll help salvage the wreckage when you get 
back.” He did not say “help you salvage 
the wreckage,” and it occurred to me then, 
as I found out after our return, that he 
never expected to see me again. His was 
a good sporting proposition, but his atti- 
tude was typical of that of many people. 

“Why,” said another friend, “if you 
crack your machine up in the snowdrifts 
in your trial flights, as you are very likely 

















to do, and so end your expedition before 
you get started, you will not only be a 
bankrupt, but you will make of yourself 


the world’s greatest monkey!” And so 
we get it from all sides and go into the 
Arctic feeling like wretches, and when 
some of the enthusiasts come down to the 
ship to praise us and cheer us off, we do 
not feel elated or heroic, but inwardly we 
smile sadly from our superior knowledge at 
what we really are. 

With all these powerful objections on 
one side, there must be something very 
strong indeed to outweigh them—to take 
a man on these pioneer flights in spite of 
them. What is the answer?— or is there 
no answer? Let us see. 

We speak of our civilization as artificial, 
to distinguish it from life that exists in a 
state of wild nature, where animal eats 
animal and the struggle is for existence in- 
stead of for pleasure, where nature’s favor- 
ites are the “strong and the swift.” But 
civilization is just as much a product of the 
cosmical processes as is the beehive or the 
anthill, or the mountains and valleys. And 
the growth of civilization is as natural as 
the growth of a tree. We are just another 
product of the cosmos—the highest prod- 
uct we are taught to think—and so we 
are subject to the laws that are immutable 
and that govern the whole organic universe. 

Therefore, our normal long-run ten- 
dencies, instincts, and urges are not the 
results of blind chance, and so it would 
seem that they have their meaning—are 
part of the scheme of things. Civilized 
man’s strongest and most prevalent in- 
stincts and desires seem to be for life and 
happiness. Primeval man had a great 
struggle for life alone. Civilized man finds 
easy the struggle for existence. His great 
struggle is for pleasures over and above 
his effort for mere existence. Amy one 
could understand an act that would mani- 
festly make for one of these two things. 

Not so easily understood are the urges 
to explore or to risk life for science. I 
am not prepared to say how prevalent 
these urges are, but it would seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that they are heeded 
only when they are very strong; for they 
must be so to compete with the instincts 
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for life or pleasure. There are, however, 
many who have these urges and to the ma- 
jority of them no explanation is needed as 
to why one will deliberately risk one’s neck 
in a pioneer or stunt flight, if you will. 

There are others who cannot understand 
the first thing about it, and perhaps no 
amount of discussion will convince them 
that such things are not entirely unnatural 
and useless. But these peoples’ condeim- 
nation can be understood. For our view 
of life is too close not to seem made up 
somewhat of myriads of meaningless hap- 
penings that make the great procession of 
the race of man appear uncertain—dis- 
orderly—even chaotic. 

The life of the individual is but an in- 
stant in that procession. How then could 
he be expected to know the meaning of all 
the great and small movements that con- 
stitute that race’s onward march? As is 
true with a great painting, too close a view 
will show a large number of meaningless 
dabs of color of different sizes and shapes, 
but from a distance, those dabs together 
take on form and meaning. 


The Pioneer Ignorant 
Of His Importance 


So it is with hazardous pioneer flights. 
May we not suppose that they are move- 
ments, however small, that assist the great 
procession of the race toward its goal— 
though the meaning of these movements 
may be inscrutable? They would have 
their place in a painting of that procession 
—a small place that would none the less 
be a necessary part of the picture. 

I suspect that there are few things that 
have survived the ages that are useless— 
that do not fit somewhere in the picture of 
life. The necessity for struggle renders 
ease a boon. Anger makes self-command 
a virtue. The fanatics counterbalance the 
conservatives. And so the procession goes 
on, helped by contrasts and by contrary 
movements; energized here and there even 
by things of unsuspected worth. To the 
majority of people stunt flights are useless, 
so we may put them in the class of things 
that are “of unsuspected worth.” 

Let us analyze then a few well-known 
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flights in their relationship to the processes 
of progress. 

When aviation was still a child—seven- 
teen years ago—Bleriot hopped of from 
near Calais, France, for a flight across the 
English Channel, and landed 23 minutes 
later near Dover, England, having flown the 
then remarkable distance of 21 miles. He 
used a monoplane with a wing spread of 
about 20 feet and a 25 horsepower motor. 
Bleriot made his flight without a watch 
or compass, got into a mist over the Eng- 
lish Channel, but emerged and crashed 
upon landing. Shortly before Bleriot’s 
hop, another Frenchman, Hubert Latham, 
tried the Channel flight, but fell midwav 
and was rescued. 


The Air Preferred 
To the Channel 


Bleriot’s flight electrified the world and 
did much to attract attention to aviation, 
of which so many were sceptical. Now 
the Channel is crossed daily by passenger 
planes. Who can say that Bleriot’s great 
feat did not hasten and help the initiation 
of these regular trans-Channel flights? Did 
not the interest he aroused draw men to 
aviation and make it easier for those men 
to finance their projects? 

Next let us consider the first successful 
trans-Atlantic flight of the Navy flying- 
boat NV. C.-4 in May, 1919. Liberty mo- 
tors were put on those great planes, which 
had a wing spread of 126 feet. It is re- 
markable that so big a plane could have 
been successfully developed as early as 
1919. ‘Three of the planes started from 
Rockaway Air Station, Long Island, to fly 
to Lisbon, Portugal, via Halifax, N. S., 
Trepassey Bay, Newfoundland, Ponta 
Delgada, Azores, and thence to Lisbon, a 
total distance of approximately 3,000 
miles. Two of the planes, the N. C.-r 
and NV.C.-3,came down in the Atlantic be- 
tween Trepassey and the Azores, due to 
aviation’s great enemy—fog. The crew 
of the NV. C.-r was picked up at sea but 
the N. C.-3 made Ponta Delgada three 
days later without help—a wonderful 
feat of endurance and seamanship. The 
N. C.-4 continued all the way to England, 
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where Lieut.-Commander Read received 
the acclamation of Great Britain and the 
whole civilized world. 

In preparation for that flight the Navy 
did some very intensive work. The pro- 
posed expedition captured the imagina- 
tion of the officers and employees of the 
bureaus concerned and some of them 
worked day and night with an enthusiasm 
and energy that no ordinary project could 
have called forth. Routine and red-tape 
were cut, and rules were broken, with the 
result that much was accomplished and 
some things were learned and develop- 
ments made, that probably could not have 
been done without some similarly strong 
urge. In fact, the drift-indicator used, 
a difficult instrument to machine, was 
made by the Naval Gun Factory. Or- 
dinarily it would have been entirely 
out of order for the Gun Factory to 
make a navigational instrument that the 
Bureau of Navigation would be responsi- 
ble for. 

Lives would probably depend upon the 
performance of the engines during the 
flight, and so something was learned of 
motor safety, precautions, and reliability. 
It was necessary that the planes should 
not run out of gas between bases, so accur- 
ate data was obtained relative to the 
cruising radius of large flying-boats. Com- 
mander Tower’s experience on the rough 
seas in the NV. C.-3 was valuable in that 
something was learned about the sea- 
worthiness of flying-boats. 

The JN. C. flight was the first where long- 
distance out-of-sight-of-land navigation 
was necessary and several new naviga- 
tional instruments had to be developed— 
the old story of necessity. Two of these in- 
struments, the most essential navigational 
apparatus—the artificial-horizon sextant, 
and the wind and drift-indicator—are 
now, seven years later, standard equip- 
ment in the Navy. Even the war did not 
bring about the necessity for developing 
the artificial-horizon sextant for airplanes. 
Another benefit resulted. The success of 
that flight brought to the side of aviation, 
the Navy’s new child, many of the older 
officers who had looked askance at it. It 
contributed to the formation of the Bureau 
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of Aéronautics in the Navy Department. 

Captain Fonck’s attempt to fly from 
New York to Paris failed with a loss of 
two lives, but already it is apparent that 
the preparations for that flight have been 
‘of benefit to the science of aviation. 
Undoubtedly the experience Sikorsky and 
his associates have had in preparing for 
this flight will enable either them or some 
one else to make that flight, and before 
very long. They have undoubtedly gath- 
ered data and experience on landing gears 
for taking off very heavy loads, just as we 
had to learn a tremendous lot about fit- 
ting skis to airplanes when we were about 
to hop off from Spitzbergen to the North 
Pole. And undoubtedly the experience 
they have had in building this enormous 
plane, which they had the misfortune to 
lose by fire, will be of profit to them and 
to others who want to build big planes. 
We would not know these facts unless 
some one aimed at great accomplishment, 
and we would never learn them if we 
were discouraged by an occasional failure 
to achieve fully what we set out to do. 
Where would our automobile industry, 
the third in size in this country, be to- 
day if everybody stopped experimenting 
with automobiles the day the first dis- 
aster was recorded? 

The first non-stop trans-Atlantic flight 
was made by Captain Alcock and Lieuten- 
ant Brown, in June, rg19, flying from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, to Ireland. The 
distance was about 1,880 miles, which was 
flown in sixteen hours. This was a re- 
markable flight, during which much fog 
and bad weather were encountered. On 
one occasion control of the plane was lost 
in a dense cloud while flying at an altitude 
of 3,500 feet, and was not regained until 
within fifty feet of the water. Alcock 
and Brown were knighted by the British 
Government (as later were Ross Smith and 
Keith Smith, for their great flight of 11,060 
miles in 28 days from London to Australia). 
The Alcock-Brown flight showed that an 
airplane could with instruments be navi- 
gated with accuracy through darkness, 
fog and rain, and strong and changing 
winds. There had been much discussion 
as to whether or not this could be done 
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and the doubters were silenced in the 
only effective way—by a practical demon- 
stration. Alcock and Brown staked their 
lives and won. They showed that the 
engine and structure could stand the 
dampness and buffeting of the elements, 
and the human body the great physical 
strain. 

In October, 1919, First Lieutenant Bel- 
vin W. Maynard, making landings en 
route, won the first trans-continental 
race, flying from Mineola, L. I. to San 
Francisco and return, covering 5,402 miles 
in a little less than 50 hours of actual 
flying. The Army Air Service reported 
many good results from this test from a 
technical standpoint but stated that “prob- 
ably one of the greatest results of the test 
was the stimulus given to aviation in this 
country. The fact that public libraries en 
route were denuded of any book which 
dealt with aéronautics, and that many 
editorial headlines and comments were de- 
voted to the contest, gives a clear indica- 
tion of the interest taken and the stimulus 
given to the public in general.” 


First to Cross 
The Continent 


The first non-stop trans-continental 
flight was made by Lieutenant O. Y. Kelly 
and Lieutenant J. A. Macready in a T-2 
monoplane equipped with a Liberty 400 
horsepower motor. They left Mitchel 
Field, L. I., May 2, 1923, and landed in 
California the next day, making the 2,520 
mile flight in 26 hours and 56 minutes, and 
so “linking the Atlantic and the Pacific 
in a non-stop flight.” This extraordinary 
feat showed not only that a plane could be 
navigated accurately over long distance by 
landmarks, but also that the permanent 
lights of highways, railroads, towns and 
cities afford a means of navigating an air- 
craft at night. 

The longest flight on record was the 
round-the-world flight made by Captain 
L. H. Smith, Lieutenants L. P. Arnold, 
E. H. Nelson, John Harding Jr., Leigh 
Wade, and Sergeant H. H. Ogden in three 
Douglas transport planes with single 400 
horsepower Liberty motors. | Twenty- 
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eight thousand miles were covered in 5 
months and 24 days, the longest non-stop 
flight of which was from Iceland to Green- 
land, a distance of 830 miles. Here we had 
a flight combining both airplanes and sea- 
planes, for, when flying over water, pon- 
toons were used in place of wheels. Again 
aviation received an impetus and a great 
deal of invaluable technical data was ob- 
tained. This flight of 28,000 miles had to 
be made over all sorts of regions and 
through all degrees of temperature and 
variation of meteorological conditions— 
over hot tropical jungle and deserts, and 
cold mountain tops and Arctic regions. 
And to top it all, both land and water 
landings had to be made. The prepara- 
tion for this stupendous undertaking took 
intensive study and efforr. The best 
types of planes and routes and landing- 
places had to be selected, and then all three 
had a practical trial that made this flight 
of great value both from a commercial and 
military standpoint, and I, as a naval 
officer, take my hat off tothe Army. Not 
counting what this flight cost the Navy in 
ship patrols, the project cost the Army in 
the neighborhood of $175,000, showing 
that aeronautics need not be so expensive a 
proposition as it is generally believed to be. 


Four Miles a Minute, 
Thanks to Competition 


Let us consider the sensational flights 
that are made each year for the Pulitzer 
Trophy and the Schneider cup—the speed 
classics. Without the spur of competition 
and the enthusiasm of the race it is prob- 
able that our army and navy planes would 
not have achieved the astonishing speeds 
of 248.8 miles per hour—more than four 
miles a minute. It is either in prepara- 
tion for these races or in competition to 
win the speed records that we have learned 
more about building fast airplanes than 
from any other one thing. It is largely its 
great speed that gives the airplane the ad- 
vantage over other forms of travel, and 
anything that makes for greater rapidity of 
travel is contributing to the very essence 
of the game. An unofficial speed of five 
sniles a minute has already been made, and 
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we do not yet know the limit of airplane 
speed. 

Nor must we forget the many notable 
voyages made by the great dirigibles from 
the time Count Zeppelin made his first 
flight in 1900 as a demonstration of his 
theory that a ship of that type could be 
flown. One of the greatest of these dem- 
onstrations to the public mind that the 
dirigible was suitable for long flights with 
several passengers was made in 1919, 
shortly after the first airplanes crossed the 
ocean. The British dirigible, R-34, com- 
manded by Major George H. Scott and 
manned by a hardy crew, left England on 
July 2nd, and arrived at Mitchel Field on 
Long Island four days later. Shenearlyran 
out of gasoline in trying to evade a storm, 
but following winds came to her assistance 
and she made her landing safely. Then 
she turned around and flew the three thou- 
sand miles back to England in 75 hours. 

Not only did that magnificent achieve- 
ment catch the imagination of the world 
and thrill it beyond description, but it 
brought home to every man the fact that 
the Atlantic could be bridged both by air- 
planes and by dirigibles and in lower flying 
time than the best time of the swiftest 
steamships. To some of those who gave it 
thought before the great achievement, it 
might have seemed a foolhardy stunt from 
which no good could result, but after it 
was all over no one could deny that those 
hardy pioneer aviators had demonstrated 
to the world that we were on the threshold 
of a great new epoch in transportation. 

Five years later the ZR-3, now called 
the Los Angeles, was flown from Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, to Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, for delivery to the American Navy, 
thus proving that the success of the R-34 
was no freak of luck and that the distances 
between America and Europe were really 
conquered by a new kind of machine de- 
vised by man. That flight of 5,060 miles 
was made in 81 hours and 17 minutes—a 
tremendous distance to cover by aircraft 
in a single flight in that remarkably short 
time. She wasa larger ship than the R-34, 
and now both England and this country 
are projecting others still larger. : 

Think what a long time has elapsed since 
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the first crossing of the Atlantic by the 
Savannah in 1819 and then, by comparing 
in your mind that pioneer steamship with 
the Leviathan or the Mauretania, you may 
have some idea of what the airship might 
become in the next century. As a matter 
of fact, it was not until about 1837 that 
companies began to plan regular crossings 


of the Atlantic by steamships, and the Sirius 


and the Great Western crossed early in 1838. 
Financial difficulties, however, soon ended 
these first attempts to establish lines. 

In reading over the history of these first 
steamship lines as told in the “Encyclope- 
dia Britannica” I was struck by two facts. 
The first was that the conquest of the 
Atlantic by aircraft seems to be proceeding 
with much more rapidity than did the con- 
quest by steamships, which were built in a 
demand for swifter transportation over the 
ocean. To put it another way, the Savan- 
nah crossed in 1819; the Royal William in 
1833; and the Sirius and the Great Western 
in 1838; fourteen years elapsed between the 
Savannah and the Royal William. Butsee 
how we have proceeded with aircraft. 
Alcock and Brown crossed in an airplane 
in 1919; Read and the N.C. boat also 
crossed in that same year, and Scott and the 
R-34 flew over and back a few months 
later. And within five years after that 
the ZR-3, or the Los Angeles, was flown 
over from Germany. The around-the- 
world flight of the army planes called 
for an Atlantic crossing last year, and Com- 
mander Franco also flew over on his flight 
from Europe to South America. All of 
this in seven years. 

The second fact which struck me was 
that one of these early ships was lost at 
sea with all hands, her fate to this day 
remaining a mystery as impenetrable as 
that of the recent loss of the American 
naval collier, Cyclops. Another ship, the 
Great Britain, was stranded in Dundrum 
Bay. Those who think that our pioneer 
aviation efforts are fraught with perils will 
see that the efforts of the early steamships 
also were fraught with perils, and thus far 
we have lost no great airships over the 
Atlantic. 

Though they were not on stunt flights 
when they fell, we must think also of the 
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ZR-2, the Roma, the Shenandoah, and other 
airships which met disaster amid the 
treacheries of the changeable skies, but 
should we be daunted by those losses, 
deeply as we feel the loss of so many brave 
and capable pilots—the very flower of 
their services? I am sure they would not 
have it so; I am sure they would have 
their companions complete the conquest of 
the air and that they would point to the 
long list of dauntless sailors whose death in 
great exploits failed to deter our great race 
from forging on in the conquest of the 
deeps. 


The Columbus 
Of Our Times 


The epochal flight of the Norge across 
the North polar regions has done much to 
wipe out some of the skepticism created by 
disastersamong dirigibles. The Amundsen- 
Ellsworth-Nobile expedition not only ac- 
complished one of the greatest non-stop 
flights on record, but also performed one of 
the greatest feats of exploration in all his- 
tory. It is already apparent that the 
flight has had a profound and beneficial 
effect upon aviation in the lighter-than-air 
field, but when we think that, plus that 
demonstration of the great value of air- 
craft, those hardy pioneers have performed 
a tremendous service in exploration, we 
must conclude that those men have accom- 
plished one of the great feats of our age, 
which will shine through future ages as 
the feats of Columbus, the Cabots, Magel- 
lan, and other great navigators of the past 
shine through our age. Before the flight 
of the Norge was started, thousands upon 
thousands looked upon it as a “stunt,” 
and it was freely predicted that those 
hardy pioneers of the Arctic skies would 
never return. 

We are probably too close to the polar 
flight of our Josephine Ford to be able to 
tell with certainty what, if anything, it 
may accomplish for progress. We are not 
concerned here with the exploration as- 
pects of our flight, which were not far- 
reaching, having shown only that some 
thousands of square miles of polar sea did 
not contain land. 
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We are concerned with the other results 
of the expedition. It would seem that the 
polar flight, and eight other flights our 
Fokker made from Spitzbergen, showed 
that heavier-than-air craft can fly in the 
Arctic—can conquer it, at least at certain 
times of the year. But that fact was 
known before the flight and has no immedi- 
ate value unless it becomes necessary to fly 
up there in the near future. Our flights 
made the previous year from Etah, 700 
miles from the Pole, where 6,000 miles all 
told were flown by the three planes, had 
proved that seaplanes can be used in the 
Arctic in midsummer. 


Preparations 
For the Arctic 


The flight of both the Norge and the 
Josephine Ford demonstrated that in spite 
of the queer things the compass does in 
the Arctic regions, it is possible under cer- 
tain conditions to navigate an aircraft ac- 
curately up there. Albert Bumstead of 
the National Geographic Society invented 
for our polar navigation a sun-compass, 
which is not only a contribution to avia- 
tion, but will probably be useful on all sea- 
going ships for steering when the sun shines 
and for quickly and accurately obtaining 
the error of the magnetic compass. 

Then, too, after breaking up two sets of 
airplane skiis on the Spitzbergen snow we 
think we have learned something about 
skiis that may be valuable for winter 
flying over the snow. As to the engines, 
Lieutenant G. O. Noville worked out a 
method of starting them in cold weather, 
which is, I believe, a contribution to 
science. He covered our Wright air- 
cooled motors with a fire-proof canvas 
hood, and by placing a gasoline stove be- 
neath them, heated the motors to any de- 
sired temperature. 

Some have said that the polar flights 
have given an impetus to commercial avia- 
tion; that attention has been concentrated 
on the multi-motored plane that can fly 
with one or two of three motors dead, 
which means an added factor of safety. It 
is not so much this added factor of safety 
(for airplane engines are getting to be 
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quite reliable) as the confidence of business’ 
that is required. 

Whether or not our polar flights have 
helped the aviation game must be left to 
the future and for others to say. We had 
hoped, however, to give some added con- 
fidence, by showing that even the cold 
frozen North could, without too much 
difficulty, be traversed by aircraft. There 
is one thing that we can say with some 
certainty has happened in connection with 
the flights of the Norge and the Josephine 
Ford. ‘The interest and the imagination 
of the youth of the country has been taken. 
We have thousands of evidences of this 
fact. I gave a talk to a number of Boy 
Scouts recently and I was not surprised 
that they seemed to know all about our 
flight. When I asked how many of them 
would volunteer to go with me to the 
South Polar region, all answered in the 
affirmative. Floyd Bennett, who accom- 
panied me on the trip, tells me that far 
more youths recognize him from his photo- 
graphs than grown-ups. I have had the 
same experience. 

Now a word about the prevalent idea 
that long and tedious preparation must 
precede a stunt flight. Such need no 
longer be the case. There were only two 
months of actual preparation for our ex- 
pedition (of course, the financing took 
longer). This included commissioning an 
ocean-going steamer. When we reached 
Spitzbergen we found nothing lacking to 
prevent the execution of our plans. We 
did not have the great machinery of the 
government to help us. We organized as 
civilians, as any average civilian aeronauts 
could have done. Does not this indicate 
that prolonged and exquisitely careful 
preparation does not necessarily have to 
be made (as the world generally thinks) 
to accomplish an aviation mission? 

It seems fair to conclude then that 
spectacular flights are more than just 
circus stunts made to satisfy a morbid ap- 
petite for excitement, or to make money, 
for Arctic aviation expeditions have nearly 
all returned with deficits. The urge to go 
adventuring, to try that which has never 
been done before, appears to be not just 
a product of blind chance, but has its 
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meaning—is a part of the scheme of things 
—and is entwined in the roots of progress. 
This we think we have shown by a brief 
analysis of a number of stunt flights in 
their relationship to the process of prog- 
ress. Our records show that a stunt flight 
usually precedes the regular flight, for any 
unusually long or hazardous flight must 
be sensational until it becomes a regular 
thing. 

Bleriot’s flight preceded regular flights 
across the English Channel. Maynard’s 
flight preceded regular flights across the 
United States. Read’s trans-Atlantic cross- 
ing was followed by other similar crossings, 
and it is probable that before long there 
will be regular crossings of the Atlantic by 
aircraft. It seems reasonable that the 
great flight of the Norge will within fifty 
years be followed by regular flights across 
the polar regions. It will simply be a 
matter of economical evolution. 

Many cities in the United States are 
thousands of miles closer to cities in Asia 
by the northern route than by the eastern 
or western. ‘The east coast of the United 
States is much nearer China and Japan in 
a northwesterly direction than it is by the 
routes generally used. The west coast is 
thousands of miles closer to Russia, Egypt, 
and India across the Arctic Circle than it is 
by steamship. The shortest distance from 
our middle western states to Bombay and 
Calcutta is across the frozen Arctic Ocean. 
England and France will be flying to 
Tokyo and Peking across northern Siberia. 
In these cases air-travel adds to its great 
speed an additional and considerable sav- 
ing of time by cutting off thousands of 
miles. There are many places where air- 
craft could base en route if necessary. 

The British aviator, Cobham, has re- 
cently given another vivid demonstration 
of the practicability of long distance 
flights by his trip from Australia to Eng- 
land and return—z28,ooo miles in 320 
hours, at an average speed of 87} miles 
an hour and in the monsoon season, which 
had formerly been believed to be danger- 
ous to conquer. His “stunt flight” con- 
vinced him of two things—the superiority 
of the seaplane and the necessity for 
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building planes that should be so inde- 
pendent of hangars that they should be 
able to furnish ample accommodation for 
passengers if weather or accident forced 
the machines to alight in desolate waters. 
So we lea n by the “stunt flight.” 

“Dangerous” aviation has pulled some 
of the teeth of the “dangerous” Arctic. 
The time may come when people will go 
into the air for safety. Many aviators 
feel safer now in the air than they do cross- 
ing streets full of rushing automobiles. 
There has been an extraordinarily small 
percentage of accidents during stunt 
flights because of the extremely careful 
preliminary inspections, which could of 
course be made before any flight of any 
nature. 

Spectacular flights accelerate progress, 
for when the flight is decided upon, then 
necessity in some cases produces inven- 
tions and developments which, in the or- 
dinary course of events, would tend to be 
very slow and uncertain. Man needs this 
spur of necessity—a powerful impetus due 
to the risk of life involved. The deep 
instinct of self-preservation comes into 
action. The material and instruments are 
therefore improved, and the science of 
aviation is benefited. 

Then again, nothing will progress far 
unless it is the will of the people. The 
attention and interest of the people is best 
directed toward aviation by the out- 
standing spectacular flights that take hold 
of their imaginations. Sensational flights 
are the italics in the story of aviation’s 
progress. 

Some of these flights are said to be 
epochal and to bring prestige to the coun- 
try. If that is true, then there is another 
value in them. At any rate, certain it is 
that the United States is specially adapted 
to aviation by its great distances, and 
specially favored for it by the tempera- 
ment of its people. And as time goes on, 
aviation will be shown to be more an in- 
strument of peace and progress than of 
war. For the trans-Atlantic and trans- 
Pacific flights will bring us closer to the 
nations of the world both in distance and 
in sympathy. 











Keeping Business Out of the Doldrums 


What the Federal Reserve System Has Done 


WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER anp WADDILL CATCHINGS 


CONGRESS MUST DECIDE soon 
whether to extend the charter of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. No other question 
on which Congress is likely to act appears 
to have so much to do with general eco- 
nomic welfare. It would be easy to sub- 
stitute a monetary system that would 
cause a greater loss to this country than 
the total income of all our millionaires—a 
greater loss, even, than all the money 
Europe owes us. Several such systems 
have, indeed, been proposed by members 
of Congress. 

Certain of these systems would so reduce 
production and real wages as to sacrifice 
all the gains of the past two generations in 
standards of living. For money is the 
blood of commerce; unless it flows through 
the right arteries at the right rate, the 
body politic cannot function as it should. 
No wonder, then, that the hearings on the 
Strong bill have brought before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives many of our 
foremost bankers and economists. No 
wonder that widespread public interest is 
aroused. For, although the Strong bill 
merely directs the Federal Reserve Board 
to use its powers “for promoting stability 
in the price-level,”’ it is plain that the dis- 
cussions of the bill bear directly on the 
larger question of continuing the Federal 
Reserve System itself. 

What the Strong bill really tells the 
Reserve Board to do is to try to keep 
prices in general from going up or down. 
That means, presumably, stabilizing a 
composite of prices, such as the one repre- 
sented by the wholesale commodity price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
That index is a weighted average of the 
prices of more than four hundred raw and 
manufactured articles. 

Under the proposed law, each of these 


four hundred articles, and every other 
article from chewing gum to ocean liners, 
is left alone, to find its relative price- 
position among the others as best it can. 
The bill does not seek to prevent such 
changes in the price of potatoes, for ex- 
ample, as result from changes in supply 
or changes in demand; but only such 
changes in the price of potatoes as result 
from changes in the price-level of goods 
in general; that is to say, changes in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. . The aim 
is, in other words, to regulate monetary 
conditions so that if the prices of some 
things go up, the prices of other things will 
go down far enough to make a dollar worth 
just as much as ever. 

So the Strong bill closely concerns 
every one who saves money; indeed, every 
one who spends money. And that, it 
must be admitted, includes a great many 
of us. By “money” we mean bank 
credit as well as currency, since a check for 
one dollar, drawn on a bank and used as 
purchasing power, has the same effect on 
prices and on business as a silver dollar, or 
a dollar bill, used in the same way. 

Whether Congress should direct the 
Federal Reserve Board to attempt to 
stabilize the purchasing power of money, 
is an open question; but whether stable 
money is desirable ‘s no question at all. 
Inflation—by which we saean an inerease 
in the volume of money, accompanied by 
a rising price ’ -vel—is an unmitigated evil; 
and deflatiou—the reverse process, which 
inevitably follews--is even worse. Both 
are bad for *.usiness, bad for the people 
everywhere, * cause of unemployment, 
unjust, confusing, and economically and 
socially demoralizing. All that is beyond 
argument. 

The evils of unstable money, moreover, 
are now almost universally understood. 
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The world was dramatically and painfully 
educated on this subject while the printing- 
press fiascos of Central Europe emulated 
the excesses and absurdities of a comic 
opera. Everybody now sees that inflation 
makes a mockery of thrift. Even the 
comparatively slight changes in the value 
of the United States dollar, as shown in 
the drawing below, have caused great in- 
justice and suffering. Most of us know 
that from experience. 

We have all learned, at last, that it makes 
hardly any difference where the price 
level happens to be, so long as it stays 
about where it is. Whether prices are 
high or low matters little. With prices 
twice as high, people can buy just as much 
as ever, provided wages and other income 
are twice as high. And business can pro- 
ceed just as well on one price level as on 
another, once prices have become sta- 
bilized on that level, just as a ship can sail 
as serenely and swiftly on Lake Superior as 
on the lower level of Lake Huron, once 
the ship has passed through the locks. 
Everybody now sees that it is the process 
of changing levels and the frequency of 
the change that retards progress. 

Another fact which is beyond argument 
is that the Federal Reserve System not 
only can, but to some extent actually does, 
influence the price level. It does this 
chiefly by means of its interest rates and 
its purchase and sale of securities in the 
open market. But it also influences the 
price level by its published statements, 
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for they inevitably affect both the eager- 
ness of banks to lend money and the 
eagerness of men to borrow money. There 
never has been a time, and there never will 
be a time, when the steps taken by the 
Reserve System have nothing to do with 
price movements. Failure to act in itself 
affects prices. The Board and the Banks 
either promote stability or promote in- 
stability. From that conclusion, there is 
no escape. 


Shall We Stabilize 
The General Price Level? 


The question at issue, then, is not 
whether it is desirable to prevent such 
fluctuations in the general price level as 
are preventable; and the question is not 
whether the Federal Reserve System shall 
influence the price level. The sole ques- 
tion raised by the Strong bill is whether 
Congress should direct the Federal Reserve 
System to use for that purpose such powers 
as it already has. 

As a matter of fact, the Federal Reserve 
System actually has used its powers during 
the last four years in such a way as to 
assist in preventing violent changes in the 
level of prices. Indeed, many advocates 
of the proposed law declare that they will 
be satisfied if the Reserve System, acting 
under that law, does in the future as much 
to bring about stable money as, without 
any such Congressional mandate, it has 
actually done in the last four years. The 
opponents of the Strong bill overstate 
their case when they liken the bill to a law 
instructing the Weather Bureau to elimi- 
nate rain on Sundays. The Weather 
Bureau cannot influence the clouds; the 
Federal Reserve System cam influence the 
price level. 

What the System has done is evident 
from the comparatively level course of the 
wholesale price line across the chart on the 
next page, during the past four years. In 
contrast, the other lines shoot up and 
down like roller coasters at Coney Island. 
The volume of Federal Reserve notes, for 
example, has been far from stable; and 
the same is true of the holdings of govern- 
ment securities and the total assets of the 
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CREDIT CONDITIONS AND COMMODITY PRICES 


The course of wholesale prices, as shown in this chart, has been relatively 
stable, in striking contrast to the volume of Federal Reserve notes, and 


to rediscount rates. 


Federal Reserve System. Rediscount 
rates, also, have had their ups and downs. 
Now the fact that all these lines are 
crooked has had much to do with keeping 
straight the only line in this chart which 
there is any need of keeping straight—the 
general price line. 

The whole picture looks very compli- 
cated. It is. That is precisely why we 
are calling attention to it. It gives some 
idea of what an intricate and difficult task 
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the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities are performing, 
and what folly it would 
be for any one who does 
not understand that task 
to try to tell them how 
to accomplish it. Their 
; actual record for the past 
90 four years is remarkable. 
This movement of the 
index line of wholesale 
commodity prices, across 
the years 1922 to 1926, 
could not possibly have 
been so nearly straight 
and so nearly horizontal, 
had not the policies of 
the Reserve System been 
skilfully devised to help 
curb extreme movements 
in either direction. 

Let us illustrate that point with a con- 
creteexample. During the twelve months 
prior to the early spring of 1922, prices, 
production, trade, and employment fluc- 
tuated less than in any other twelve 
months since the tragic summer of 1914. 
Business asa whole was remarkably steady. 
But during the next twelve months, it was 
not. 

In fact, all the principal indices of 
business activity shot upward at an alarm- 
ing rate. Wholesale 
prices rose from an 
index number of 143 to 
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from an index number 
of 78 to96. Moreover, 
in a single month 
(February to March, 
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1923) the volume of 
manufactures rose 
about 7 per cent., and 
reached the highest 
point in three years. 
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In March, also, the 
volume of building per- 
mits reached a new 
high peak; and the pro- 
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The Federal Reserve authorities, in curbing extreme movements in either 
direction by such means as loans to member banks, are stabilizing the 


general price level. 


duction of pig iron— 
long a favorite index of 
business conditions— 
which had been only 
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one third of normal in the summer of 1921, 
went to 16 per cent. above normal. 

These figures reveal the rapid progress 
of business toward conditions under which 
further increases in the volume of currency 
and bank credit would be accompanied by 
still higher prices, but not by substantial 
increases in employment or in production. 
Furthermore, as we shall explain presently, 
business as a whole was rapidly reaching 
the point where the selling of the increased 
stocks to consumers at the higher prices 
would be impossible. If the advance had 
continued at this rate for another twelve 
months, there would have been a cry of 
“overproduction.” Business would have 
plunged into the excesses of a major boom, 
and soon thereafter would have suffered a 
major depression; in fact, all the evils that 
inevitably follow monetary inflation. 

But the inflationary movement did not 
continue. Neither was there a serious de- 
pression. The net result of all the forces 
that were brought to bear was a year of 
good business. Freight car loadings broke 
all records; the physical volume of trade 
was g per cent. above normal; employ- 
ment, wages, and profits were well sus- 
tained. 

Now the point is that this was achieved 
without plunging the country into a de- 
bauch of inflation. The dollar did not 
fly to perdition along the road already 
taken by the ruble and the mark. On the 
contrary, the general price indices, during 
the last three quarters of 1923, moved 
within a narrow range. The chief mone- 
tary factors were also remarkably stable; 
there was little change in the volume of 
Federal Reserve notes, or loans and in- 
vestments, or deposits, or reserves. All 
these facts are shown in the charts. 

Now, why did not this rapid rise in 
prices, like the similar movement a few 
years earlier, carry the country forward to 
a boom, a collapse, and a depression? 
Did the Federal Reserve System use its 
powers at this time “for promoting stabil- 
ity in the price-level’’? 

One thing, at least, is certain: The re- 
Straining influence was not the gold reserve 
ratio. There was enough gold on hand 
to carry the price-level twice as high as it 
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actually went, if all the gold had been used 
for that purpose. It is equally certain that 
the inflationary movement of 1923 was not 
stopped by conditions in Europe, or foreign 
trade, or “the law of supply and demand,” 
or a consumers’ strike against high prices. 

In point of fact, the Federal Reserve 
System did use its powers in 1923 to help 
prevent extreme inflation. In February 
and March, the Reserve Banks of New 
York, Boston, and San Francisco raised 
their rates. Commercial banks also put 
up their rates. These advances in money 
rates were followed promptly by a curbing 
of the upward movements of prices and 
production. The higher rates certainly 
had something to do with promoting sta- 
bility in the price level; for, by discourag- 
ing borrowing, they helped to check the 
expansion of money in circulation. The 
higher rates discouraged borrowing, not 
mainly because business men refuse to pay 
an additional one ;half of 1 per cent. for 
money they really want to borrow, but 
because they are not so eager to borrow 
when rising interest rates suggest that bus- 
iness is expanding too rapidly. 


Two Policies 
That Prevent Panties 


The open market purchases and sales of 
securities by the Federal Reserve Banks 
also helped. Early in January, 1923, the 
banks held open market acceptances and 
United States securities to the value of 734 
million dollars. These they reduced steadily 
during the period of inflation until July, 
when the total holdings were below 300 
million dollars. In other words, the banks 
sold securities to the value of more than 
400 million dollars, and thus, for the time 
being, removed that amount of credit from 
the open market. Thus, these sales of se- 
curities influenced credit in such a way as 
to make the increases in discount rates 
effective. Between October 17th and the 
end of the year, on the contrary, the banks 
increased their holdings to 473 million dol- 
lars. 

Thus, early in the year, when the price 
level was rising, operations of the Reserve 
Banks helped to check inflation. Later in 
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the year, when the price level and the vol- 
ume of production were falling, the Reserve 
Banks, by buying securities, helped to put 
more credit into the market, and thus 
helped to curb deflation and to sustain bus- 
iness. 

Clearly, then, the rediscount policies and 
open market policies of the Reserve Banks 
in 1923 were effective aids to other forces 
in preventing excessive fluctuations of the 
price level. These events of 1923, which 
illustrate concretely what the Reserve 
System has since been doing and is still 
doing, give some idea how it happens that 
the whole country has been spared the 
agonies of extreme inflation and deflation. 
That the Reserve System has been using 
its powers in the interest of a stable price 
level for the last four years is evident to 
any one who can see that a race track is 
fairly level and a roller-coaster is not. 

In short, the System has actually been 
doing, with notable success, and for several 
years, in so far as conditions permit, all 
that the proposed amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act hopes to accomplish. 


It's Easy for Students 
To Criticize What's Past 


It is easy enough for students in this 
field to look back, now that everybody 
knows what has happened, and say, “This 
change in the rate came too late,” and “At 
such and such a time, more securities 
should have been bought.” It appears, 
however, in view of the complexity and ob- 
scurity of the problem at any given time, 
that the Federal Reserve System has used 
its powers toward promoting stability in 
the commodity price level about as effec- 
tively as is humanly possible. 

What is more, the Reserve System has 
at the same time done its part to make the 
past four years a period of extraordinary 
business prosperity. Not merely prosper- 
ity as shown by indices of business activity, 
or stock markets, or real estate speculation, 
or other things that the people generally 
cannot understand or enjoy. The pros- 
perity has been as real and easy to under- 
stand as a baked potato. It has not been 
illusory, as it is when gains in wages do 
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not keep pace with the rising prices of the 
things that wage-earners buy. 

On the contrary, real wages—by which is 
meant the amount of goods that wages 
will buy—have increased in the last few 
years (the very years during which the 
Reserve System has been in operation) 
about twice as much as in the previous 
quarter-century. According to the exten- 
sive study by Professor Paul H. Douglas, 
soon to be published, the annual real earn- 
ings of employed workers in American in- 
dustries rose only 9 per cent. from 1890 
to 1919, but about 18 per cent. in the 
next five years. 

There is no doubt that the people are 
better off than they ever were under the 
old banking system; and there is no doubt 
that the Federal Reserve System has been 
an important factor in this advance. Such 
general prosperity, achieved without the 
treacherous stimulus of inflation, is all that 
could be expected of the Federal Reserve 
System, and far more than most people 
dared to expect a few years ago. 

In view of this unquestioned success, it 
is sound business policy to leave the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities alone. All the 
present situation seems to call for is a vote 
of confidence in the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities. The extension of the Federal 
Reserve charter, just as it is, would serve 
that purpose. There is danger that an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act at 
this time, even with a laudable purpose, 
would be taken, in some quarters, as an 
adverse criticism of the Reserve Board and 
the Reserve Banks. That would be un- 
fortunate, for it would play into the hands 
of those who have found fault with the 
Board and the Banks, through sheer 
ignorance of what they are doing and what 
they can possibly do with their present 
powers. 

Many people, for example, object be- 
cause the Reserve System has not stabil- 
ized the price of wheat. Others object be- 
cause it has allowed interest rates to go up, 
when cotton prices appeared to be going 
down. Still others condemn the System 
for providing so much money for stock 
speculation, when there is not enough 
money to sustain commodity prices. 
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Recently, there was a case in point. 
Grain and cotton prices were falling, while 
speculation in stocks was active. There 
was a widespread belief that grain and 
cotton prices were weak because so much 
money was used in the security markets, 
and that the Reserve System was somehow 
to blame. The critics of the System did 
not understand that grain and cotton 
prices are made chiefly in world markets, 
regardless of what happens on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Nor were these 
critics aware of the fact that the Reserve 
System has no power to put money into 
circulation so that it will be used to lift 
commodity prices, and will not be used to 
lift stock prices. 

There is reason to fear, therefore, that 
if Congress directed the Reserve Board to 
use its powers to stabilize the price level, 
many people would expect the Board to 
stabilize the price of hogs, copper, and 
potatoes. Many would find fault with 
the Board even for not pegging the prices 
of ten-penny nails and theater tickets. 
Certainly, when the price of a given com- 
modity fell far below expectations—and 
that is sure to happen under any monetary 
system—there would be an outcry by the 
producers of that commodity, not to men- 
tion the very speculators who helped to 
cause the trouble. 

Such complaints would be made because 
the distinction between stabilizing the 
price level and stabilizing individual prices 
is too subtle for most persons to grasp. 
Once the Reserve System is directed to use 
its powers to prevent a slump in commod- 
ity prices in general, there is danger that 
increased pressure will be brought to bear, 
first by one group and then by another, to 
induce the Reserve authorities to prevent 
a slump in the price of some particular 
commodity, regardless of the trend of 
prices as a whole. If, however, the au- 
thorities yielded to such pressure, the very 
purpose of the Strong amendment might 
be defeated. 

A still graver danger is that the people 
will assume that because the Federal Re- 
Serve Board is directed to use its power 
to promote stability of prices, the Board 
actually has the power to keep prices on a 
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dead level. As a matter of fact, some of 
the most ardent advocates of the Strong 
bill are mistaken on this very point. They 
assume that the Federal Reserve System 
has power to control the gross volume of 
money in circulation. It has not. They 
assume, further, that the System, by con- 
trolling the gross volume of money in cir- 
culation, could keep commodity prices 
stable. It couldnot. Unless the Reserve 
Banks are aided by important influences 
over which they have no control, the ut- 
most they can do is not enough to prevent 
either inflation or deflation. There are 
times when they could not accomplish that 
purpose. 

In explaining why the Federal Reserve 
System under the existing law cannot per- 
manently stabilize the price-level, we come 
to the most important aspect of the whole 
subject. 


The Federal Reserve 
Can’t Cure Underconsumption 


The gist of the matter is this: Under our 
present system of financing production and 
distribution, the time inevitably comes 
when the flow of finished products into the 
markets far exceeds the flow of money 
into consumers’ hands. The people sim- 
ply do not receive enough money to buy 
the output of industry at current prices, 
When that time comes, there is nothing the 
Federal Reserve System can do which will 
make up the deficit of consumer purchas- 
ing power, for the System has no control 
over the way in which non-member banks, 
or even member banks, use credit. 

When that time comes, therefore, the 
only way the surplus stocks can be moved 
is by a fall in the price level. Conse- 
quently, the price level falls. The stocks 
are then moved at lower prices, and busi- 
ness gradually gets under way again. 

To attempt to fix prices where they are, 
at such a time, would be like fastening 
down the safety valve of a boiler, and 
piling on coal. At present, when business 
gets under full steam, dropping the price 
level is like opening a safety valve. 

Let us explain that point more fully. 
As the volume of production expands, the 
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income of consumers does not expand pro- 
portionately. There is, therefore, a deficit 
of consumer buying. The discouraging 
result, which is usually called “over- 
production,” might better be called “un- 
derconsumption.” Whatever it is called, 
it is due principally to two causes: first, 
the fact that industry does not pay out to 
consumers enough money to enable them 
to buy the increased output; second, the 
fact that consumers, under the neces- 
sity of saving, cannot spend even as 
much money as they receive from in- 
dustry. And they have no other source of 
income. 

To be sure, as the volume of production 
increases, the volume of money in circula- 
tion also increases. But this increase does 
not make up the deficit of conswmer in- 
come; for the expansion of money—mainly 
through bank loans—is largely on the 
producer side. It is easy enough for a shoe 
manufacturer to borrow money at the 
bank wherewith to produce more shoes; 
but the bank officers would think a man 
demented if he tried to borrow five dollars 
to enable him to buy a pair of shoes for his 
own use. 

That is to say, bank credit is expanded 
mainly to enable industry to increase its 
output. Naturally, however, producers 
do not borrow and pay out as costs as 
much money as they expect to get from 
consumers for their increased product; as 
much money as they musi get if they are to 
continue to borrow money and pay it out 
in sufficient quantities to sustain the level 
of prices. 

Clearly, then, the more rapidly the 
volume of money is increased on the pro- 
ducer side, the more rapidly the deficit 
of consumer purchasing power is increased. 
In other words, the faster the volume of 
money increases, the sooner the time comes 
when nothing but a fall in the price level 
will enable industry to sell the enlarged 
output. 

Under these conditions, therefore, no 
action of the Reserve Banks in lowering 
money rates, and purchasing securities, 
and advising business men and bankers, 
can long prevent a fall in the price level. 
For, even if the Board could control the 
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volume of currency and bank credit, and 
even if foreign trade and world prices did 
not complicate matters, it would be im- 
possible to stabilize the price level merely 
by thus regulating the gross volume of 
money in circulation, regardless of how 
the money is used. 

In order to keep the price level from ex- 
treme fluctuations, it would be necessary 
for the Federal Reserve System to regulate 
the amount of money which was issued on 
the consumption side and the amount 
which was issued on the production side, 
as well as the amount saved by individuals 
and the amount saved by corporations. In 
short, it would have to control the uses 
of bank credit. For movements of the 
price level are largely due to the relation 
between the amount of money which is 
used in making goods and the amount 
which is used by consumers in buying 
goods; which relation is itself constantly 
modified by individual and corporate sav- 
ings. The Federal Reserve System has 
no power to control these factors. 

We look with concern on all the price- 
stabilization bills which have so far been 
proposed. Apparently nobody knows 
enough about all the factors which govern 
demand and supply—and so prices—to be 
able to tell just what to do with money in 
order to raise or depress the level of com- 
modity prices a certain distance. Nor 
does anybody know how to regulate the 
volume of money in circulation so as to 
discourage speculation in real estate and 
stock markets, and at the same time sus- 
tain the prices of commodities in general— 
much less the prices of a single group of 
commodities, such as farm products. 

Even the two factors of paramount im- 
portance have not yet been measured with 
any approach to accuracy; namely, the 
flow of money into consumers’ pockets, and 
the flow of goods into consumers’ markets. 
Indeed, there is no dependable index of 
the retail price level of consumers’ goods; 
and that is the one price level which should 
be our primary concern, since the distribu- 
tion of goods to consumers is the end and 
aim of the entire economic system, the 
force which actually regulates production 
and employment. 











The American Drama Flowers 


Eugene O’ Neill as a Great Playwright 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


THE FACT THAT A BOOK about 
Eugene O’Neill is published in the “ Mod- 
ern American Writers” series,* is sufficient 
indication of the importance attached to 
his achievement. There is, certainly, no 
other American dramatist likely to be 
bracketed with Mrs. Wharton and Dreiser, 
who have already been dealt with in the 
series, though William Vaughn Moody 
might well have been had he lived longer. 
There is no other American dramatist (nor 
has there ever been one) whose work is at 
once so strikingly effective in the theater, 
compacted of the legitimate stuff of the 
stage, while at the same time attaining 
literary distinction and repaying closest 
study. 

It is a fact that the periods when the 
stage produces plays at once theatrically 
effective and of literary value, are few and 
far between. During the entire 18th 
century in England scarcely half a dozen 
such plays were written, though they blos- 
somed thickly in Elizabeth’s London, and 
to a considerable extent in the naughty 
court of Charles II. The roth century, 
too, saw almost no plays of this double 
merit, either in England or America, till 
the last quarter. Then, in England, came 
a renaissance. Oscar Wilde’s comedies, 
the plays of Barrie, Shaw, and several 
others, are alike alive as literature and 
theater. In America the renaissance of 
drama was less marked, perhaps because 
here it was hot really a rebirth, but a new 
birth. We had to create from the ground 
up, and our first job was to learn how to 
write plays effective in the theater. Only 


after that was accomplished could our 
playwrights seek the added merit of liter- 
ary distinction. 

It was Eugene O’Neill’s good fortune to 


*“Eugene O'Neill.” By Barrett H. Clark. Mc- 
Bride, 


$1.50. 





come into our theater at a time when the 
ground had been prepared, when the 
public had been trained to appreciation of 
native drama, certain of the. colleges 
equipped to encourage and guide creative 
talent, and experimental theatre groups 
formed to give a hearing to young and 
daring artists. Because of his restless 
experimentation, his highly individual 
style, his aloofness from the general ruck 
of Broadway, O’Neill is sometimes re- 
garded as a lone phenomenon, a kind of 
beautiful and happy freak in our theater. 
But in reality he is nothing of the kind, 
save as genius is always a lone phenome- 
non. He is the first fine flower of our Amer- 
ican dramatic renaissance, the first happy 
expression of our theatrical coming of age. 

Mr. Clark’s little book about him, in 
the “ Modern American Writers”’ series, is, 
of course, tentative, because much of 
O’Neill’s best work is yet to be done. But 
the essential biographical facts are there 
to date, and make interesting reading, if 
only to show the pitiful failure of our 
American educational system when it has 
to handle an unusual boy. Needless to 
say, it does nothing to create unusual boys. 
Eugene Gladstone O’Neill was born in 
1888, fittingly enough in Times Square, 
New York’s theatrical district, in what is 
now the Hotel Cadillac. His father was 
James O’Neill, a gifted actor, whose 
enormous success in the romantic melo- 
drama of “Monte Cristo” undoubtedly 
kept him from more substantial if less lu- 
crative achievements. Hismother wasnot 
an actress, but was a fine amateur pianist. 
As the first essential of a good actor is 
emotional sensitiveness, and as a love of 
music generally indicates sensitiveness 
also, Eugene’s inheritance was no doubt 
exceptional, and not less so because both 
his parents were Celts. 
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The first seven years of his life, while his 
mother was alive, he accompanied her 
and his father on their theatrical tours. 
The next six years he spent at Roman 
Catholic boarding schools, and then fitted 
for college at a boys’ preparatory school, 


entering Princeton with the class of 1910, 


Near the end of his freshman year he was 
suspended for some prank, and though he 
could have returned after one year, it is 
evident that he gave up an academic 
career with considerable rejoicing, and 
never went back. His father put him to 
work in a mail order house, but that task 
interested him as little as*college. Nine- 
teen hundred and nine found him em- 
barked on a gold-prospecting trip to 
Honduras. A year later he shipped on 
a Norweigian barque for Buenos Aires, 
was stranded in that city, worked at vari- 
ous jobs, bummed around the water front, 
drank strange drinks and met strange 
people, bunked with outcasts, shipped to 
South Africa and back, and finally shipped 
as a common seaman on a British tramp 
home to New York. 


As an Actor 
He Wasn't a Success 


Back in America, he lived for a time at 
“Jimmy the Priest’s,” a water front dive, 
got occasional jobs as a seaman, and finally 
ended by appealing to his thoroughly per- 
plexed father for money. The elder 
O’Neill, who was then playing a condensed 
version of “Monte Cristo” in vaudeville, 
would give the boy no money, but only a 
job in his company. So Eugene became 
an actor for the rest of the season. It is 
said he was a bad one! That summer he 
went with his father to the O’Neill summer 
place at New London, and got a job on 
the local paper as a reporter. 

And here, apparently, his first real 
education began. A dark eyed, sensitive 
boy of twenty-two, reputed wild (and with 
some justification), who had already been 
“on the beach” amid the outcasts in a 
strange land, by nature a good bit of a 
social rebel and by his way of life made 
still more so, O’Neill was a problem to his 
father, and might easily have been an 
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annoyance to a conventional and unsym- 
pathetic employer. But he had the good 
fortune to work for Frederick P. Latimer, 
editor of The New London Telegraph, who 
disagreed with all Eugene’s views of life, 
but was willing to argue them, and, more 
important still, saw that beneath them was 
a mind at work. He gave the youth his 
first encouragement to write, established 
the first connection between a young 
groping soul and some tangible outlet for 
its natural interests—which, after all, is 
the job of education. 

That winter Eugene’s health broke 
down, and he was ordered to a sanitorium, 
with a touch of tuberculosis. More than 
a year of enforced rest followed, while a 
cure was effected, and during that period 
he read avidly, thought deeply, and worked 
out for himself a line of attack on the 
problem of living. He wished to write, 
and he turned by instinct to the dramatic 
form. In sixteen months he wrote eleven 
one act plays and two long ones, besides 
some verse. He entered the sanitorium, 
as Mr. Clark says, “a wild boy who loved 
life in the raw,” and left ita man. Per- 
haps Henry Adams would say he found 
his education there. 

In the autumn of 1914 he went to Har- 
vard and studied playwriting for a year 
under Professor Baker (now of Yale). 
He had read more plays, probably seen 
more plays, and certainly heard from his 
parents more about the theater, than the 
other students. Also, he was far richer 
in actual experience of life than they were. 
What he got out of the course was not so 
much technical training as the stimulation 
of a group of men all working to the same 
end, and the wise encouragement of a 
revered teacher. He left Harvard in 1915, 
convinced of his desire and capacity to 
make playwriting his life work. 

In 1916, his first play was produced by 
the Provincetown Players at their Wharf 
Theater. If O’Neill was a new omen in 
our playhouse, no less so were the Province- 
town Players, forerunners of the experi- 
mental theaters of to-day. The two 
happily coincided. The first O’Neill play 
to see the stage was “Bound East for 
Cardiff,” a one act sketch of the sea. I 
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saw it later, when the Provincetown group 
opened their theater on Macdougal Street, 
in New York, and I shall not soon forget 
the sense it gave me, and all the rest of 
the audience, of a new note, a new force, 
in our American drama. The scene was 
the forecastle of a tramp steamer, the 
characters an assorted lot of rough sailors. 
One of them lay dying from a fall into the 
hold. At close intervals the fog horn blew. 
The watch, relieved, came down in dripping 
oilskins and tumbled into their bunks. 
The injured sailor died as his rough friend 
knelt by his bunk. And that was all. 
There were none of the usual tricks of the 
stage, in plot or characters. There was 
only an honestly rendered bit of life as the 
author had seen it. But it was life set on 
the boards with a certain uncanny stage 
effectiveness—the blasts of the fog horn, 
the dripping oilskins, made you feel as if 
the sea were outside in Macdougal Street 
—and somehow in the rhythm of the dia- 
logue and the whole tone of the little sketch 
you got a sense not of this forecastle only, 
but of all forecastles, and of their tragic 
insignificance on the immensity of ocean. 
A few hailed O’Neill as a realist. But 
the wiser and more sensitive knew him 
even then as a dramatic poet. 

His subsequent career has borne out 
that estimate. No one, to be sure, has 
ever satisfactorily defined poetry. But 
one aspect of poetry, surely, is its capacity 
to render emotion in such terms that it 
takes on a universal significance, elevates 
the particular into the higher regions of 
the universal, and thus transmutes what in 
other hands may seem sordid and ugly into 
something noble and beautiful. There 
was just this note of beauty in the early 
sketch, “Bound East for Cardiff,” and 
that note has been present in most of 
O’Neill’s subsequent work, and justifies 
us in calling him a dramatic poet, though 
all his dramas are in prose. 

The Provincetown Players continued to 
act his short plays, most of them sea 
sketches drawn from his recent experience, 
for three or four years, before he had a full 
length play accepted on Broadway. In 
1920, “Beyond the Horizon” was produced 
in the professional theater, was critically 
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acclaimed, won the Pulitzer prize for the 
season, and established O’Neill in our 
larger playhouse. From that time to the 
present he has worked steadily, for the 
most part in the seclusion of an old life 
saving station on the Cape Cod dunes or 
in a country place in Connecticut, and has 
given to our stage a succession of striking 
plays, nearly all marked by emotional 
strength, dramatic effectiveness, under- 
lying beauty of spirit, and daring disregard 
of conventional technique. 


Even the Stoker 
Fights for Liberty 


In an age when the soliloquy is supposed 
to be banished from the stage, he wrote 
“The Emperor Jones,” a play about a 
Negro’s terror in the jungle, which is al- 
most one long soliloquy. ‘Anna Christie,” 
acted with great effectiveness by Pauline 
Lord and George Marion (the first scene 
showing the barroom where young O’Neill 
once lived on the New York water front) 
more or less followed the conventional 
realistic pattern. But in “The Hairy 
Ape” he introduced “stylized” dialogue, 
and scenes where many of the actors wore 
masks. In this play, the scene in the 
furnace room of the ship, where the furnace 
doors are opened and the red glare smites 
the eyes of the audience, where gongs and 
shovels clang, and the Hairy Ape, the 
giant stoker, hurls his shovel at the ele- 
gantly supercilious women from the first 
cabin deck above, was one of astonishing 
theatrical vividness and power, as was the 
bitter scene in jail, where the voices of 
the prisoners snarled out of the darkness. 

But these things alone would not entitle 
O’Neill to the rank he has attained as a 
literary artist. That results from the 
fact that the sheer theatrical effectiveness 
was combined with an omnipresent sug- 
gestion of spiritual striving, the striving 
of the giant stoker to find his place in the 
eternal scheme. In the end he was frus- 
trated, as so many of O’Neill’s characters 
are. But, as Ibsen once said, it is not 
liberty but the fight for it, which is im- 
portant. 

O’Neill is the poet of that hunger of the 
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spirit for beauty and a finer satisfaction 
than a material life affords. In one of his 
latest plays, the much debated “Desire 
Under the Elms,” which seemed to many 
good people almost blasphemous and im- 
moral, there was to the more thoughtful 
beholder the same radiance over the poor 
woman and her lover, as they were led off 
by the sheriff, that aureoled Tess as she 
went to her grim fate. That did not mean 
condonement for their sin, but a profound 
pity and respect for the yearnings of their 
souls toward love’s fulfilment in a tragic- 
ally ironic world. That is why some 
people called “Desire Under the Elms” 
a beautiful play, as “Tess” is a beautiful 
book. There is always beauty in honest 
and thoughtful tragedy, though it is not 
always relished by the crowd. 

O’Neill’s latest play to reach the stage, 
“The Great God Brown,” ran all last 
season in New York—a rather surprising 
testimony to his present reputation, be- 
cause it is so far the most difficult of all 
his works to follow in the theatre. The 
characters wear masks, which they put off 
and on at will, and with them on are sup- 
posed to symbolize their worldly selves, 
with them off, their real selves. After two 
acts, the play becomes extremely con- 
fusing to most persons, including the author 
of this article. But there is great beauty 
and subtlety of language in the drama, 
and again the underlying theme is the 
effort of the soul to find an expressive 
beauty in life, against the frustrations of 
the world. The coming season will prob- 
ably see at least two new plays by O’Neill 
produced in New York, one of them, it is 
said, a satiric comedy based on the hypo- 
thetic adventures of Marco Polo in China, 
but written in the modern patter of the 
American Rotarian. The other play bears 
the provocative title, “Lazarus Laughs.” 

O’Neill is looked upon in Europe, prob- 
ably, as our leading dramatist, and cer- 
tainly his plays have been more widely 
produced on the Continent than those of 
any other American. Two of them have 
been mounted even in Japan. One reason 
no doubt is that they deal more with spir- 
itual realities and less with localatmosphere 
than those of his contemporary Americans. 
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Another reason is, of course, that their 
generally tragic import is more relished 
abroad, where the theater is less afraid of 
seriousness than ours has always been. 
But chiefly the reason is that, although 
these dramas are more severely criticised 
for certain shortcomings than they are 
here, nevertheless their literary distinction, 
their rich depth of spiritual and significant 
emotion, sets them apart from the ruck of 
mere stage plays and puts the best of 
them, at least, among the more enduring 
specimens of serious dramatic art. Eugene 
O’Neill is the first American playwright 
to make such an international contribution 
to dramatic literature. 

As Mr. Clark, in his little book, wisely 
points out, it is quite too soon, however, 
to attempt any final estimate or summing 
up of O’Neill. He is only thirty-seven 
years old, and although he has a surprising 
record of achievement behind him, he 
probably has still more ahead. A high 
strung, rebellious and probably abnor- 
mally sensitive boy, avid for the adventure 
of living, he had no true education till he 
gave it to himself in a sanitorium. His 
twenties were largely spent in finding him- 
self, and in recording the impressions 
secured from his early wanderings. A ma- 
ture man, he is now facing the larger prob- 
lems of life, still in a spirit of rebellion— 
rebellion against the ironic materialism of 
the world, and against the rigid formulas 
of the conventional theater. 

He has never repeated himself in his 
plays, and he probably never will. Ina 
way, that is a pity, because no writer can 
master in one try a new technique. O’Neill 
could write a second mask play better than 
“The Great God Brown.” But he prob- 
ably never will. We shall have to accept 
him as he is, restless in experiment, too avid 
of new forms and new experiences always 
to master his material. He has had, and 
will have, many failures. But he has had, 
and will have, brilliant successes that 
move our native theater:much nearer the 
goal of maturity, where fearless truth to 
life, dramatic imagination, and carefully 
wrought, even poetic speech, merge to- 
gether to create true drama and significant 
literature. 
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Death and Taxes 


Unpleasant Subjects for Investors to Constder 


WHEN A RESIDENT of Maine dies and 
leaves in his safety deposit box stocks or 
bonds of companies incorporated in the 
State of Washington, or even state or 
municipal bonds of that far-away common- 
wealth, his family must pay that state a 
tax ranging from 1 to ro per cent. of the 
value of such securities in excess of a single 
family exemption of $11,000. If the heirs 
be his brothers or sisters, nephews or 
nieces, they must pay from 5 to 20 per 
cent. with no exemptions. And if more 
distant relatives are left any of these secur- 
ities, Washington’s modest demands run 
from ro to 4o per cent. of their value, de- 
pending upon the amounts left to each. 

This is in addition to Maine’s own inher- 
itance tax of 1 to 2 per cent. of all transfers 
of securities to one’s immediate family, 
with individual exemptions of $10,000, 
and as high as 7 per cent. on bequests to 
others, with only $500 exemptions. 

In this round game of taxing the estates 
of non-residents who have supplied the cap- 
ital needed by local corporations and for 
state and municipal improvements, Maine 
in its turn applies its death taxes, in its 
more moderate degree, on non-resident 
holdings of stocks and bonds of its corpor- 
ations and on its own state and municipal 
bonds. And Washington and Maine are 


by no means alone in this game. Four- 
teen other states, for instance, attempt to 
collect inheritance taxes on their state and 
municipal bonds held outside the state. 
Four of these sixteen, however, recognize 
the difficulty of collecting such taxes on 


coupon bonds, which change ownership by 
delivery, and apply the tax on non-resident 
holdings of their bonds only when they are 
in registered form. 

Twenty-three states levy inheritance 
taxes on their own state and municipal 
bonds when located within the state, 
leaving twenty-five states at this writing 
which do not attempt to collect any death 
taxes on their own state and municipal 
bonds. 

When it comes to corporation bonds 
there are twenty states which tax the 
transfer by death of the obligations of local 
corporations when held outside the state. 
Here again five of them exempt coupon 
bonds, leaving fifteen states—Arizona, 
Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Virginia, and Washington—which 
the investor need watch out for to avoid 
double inheritance taxes on his bond hold- 
ings if he has them in coupon form and 
keeps them in the state where he resides. 

Twenty-eight or more than half the 
states tax their own corporation bonds when 
located within the state, although one of 
this number—Connecticut—exempts cou- 
pon bonds which are difficult to locate for 
taxation purposes even when they are in 
the state. These twenty-eight states 
include those named in the foregoing para- 
graph and Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, Utah, 
and West Virginia. People living in the 
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other twenty-one states and in the District 
of Columbia will have no local inheritance 
tax levied on their bond holdings. But 
if they own bonds of corporations of any 
of the fifteen states first named, taxes will 
be demanded by those states on amounts 
which exceed the legal exemptions. For 
those having large security holdings a 
study of the various laws and a specific 
division of one’s taxable holdings by will in 
order to take full advantage of exemptions, 
would therefore prove profitable. 

So far we have considered only bond 
holdings. It is on stocks that this game 
of inheritance taxation works most per- 
fectly. Stocks have to be registered in 
some name on the stock transfer books of 
the issuing companies and it is an easy mat- 
ter for state tax authorities to hold up the 
transfer of stocks to one’s heirs until all 
tax claims of the state have been paid. It 
is therefore not surprising that thirty-five 
out of the forty-eight states levy inherit- 
ance taxes on non-resident holdings of 
stock of local corporations. The states 
which do not are Alabama, Florida, 
Nevada, which have no inheritance taxes 
at all, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Louisiana,and Wyoming. 
The District of Columbia comes in with 
the states which have no inheritance taxes. 
In addition to these, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts now 
have what are known as reciprocity laws, 
passed last year, which exempt from tax 
non-resident holdings of local securities 
where the state of the non-resident does 
likewise. This means that residents of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, District of Columbia, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Tennessee, and Nevada 
can hold stocks and bonds of corporations 
of any of these states and not be subject 
to double inheritance tax outside their own 
state. Delaware, Maryland, Wyoming, 
and Louisiana, because of certain pro- 
visions of their laws, are not considered as 
fully reciprocating. 


These reciprocity measures are the most 
cheerful signs that have yet appeared in 
the maze of the inheritance tax tangle. As 
far back as 1911 New York set a good ex- 
ample by repealing entirely its tax on the 
security holdings of non-residents and the 
next year Massachusetts followed suit. 
But this move to relieve estates from 
multiple taxation went no farther and these 
states in a few years re-enacted the tax 
in self-defense. Last year’s measures are 
more likely to be emulated since the ad- 
vantage of them can only be secured by 
residents of states which reciprocate. 

In this short article it is impossible to 
go into details as to tax rates and ex- 
emptions. There is a trend toward a 2 
per cent. flat rate for non-residents with 
no exemptions. California, Connecticut, 
Kentucky, New Hampshire, and Virginia 
now have such a rate. New York has 
improved on it by providing also a 3 per 
cent. rate with deductions for debts and 
administration expenses, which may exceed 
the amount of non-resident holdings tax- 
able in a state. 

Tax rates in other states vary from } to 
40 per cent. depending upon the size of the 
bequests and the relationship of the heirs. 
In two other states besides Washing- 
ton—Arkansas and Wisconsin—it reaches 
40 percent. In West Virginia and Oregon 
it reaches 35 per cent., and in Illinois and 
Missouri, 30 per cent. 

Exemptions vary as much as the rates. 
In Kansas the widow can receive $75,000 
free of tax and her tax rate starts at } of 
I per cent. Michigan allows the widow 
$30,000 without tax; Rhode Island $25,000 
for widow or minor child; California 
$24,000 for widow or minor child; Illinois 
$20,000 for members of the immediate 
family except brothers or sisters. The 
most common exemption for husband or 
wife is $10,000 and in several states it is 
less than that. In applying these exemp- 
tions against non-resident estates the laws 
in many cases provide that they be reduced 
to the proportion of taxable property in the 
state to the entire estate. - 
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The new Worip’s Work frontispieces 
seem to have been extremely popular 
among our readers and we have had numer- 
ous requests for extra copies of Mr. Woolf’s 
original lithographs. Our reserve supply 
of all these lithographs has not been ex- 
hausted yet and we still have copies of 
these lithographs: Amundsen, Henry Ford, 
and Alfred Pritchard Sloan, Jr., President 
of the General Motors Corporation. We 
are glad to send additional copies of these 
lithographs without charge to any reader 
who wishes to frame them. Next month 
we will print an original lithograph of 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the Board of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 


In this issue we vary our custom of print- 
ing an original lithograph by Mr. Woolf, 
and present instead a fine reproduction of 
Walter Tittle’s portrait of Joseph Conrad. 
Extra copies of this frontispiece also will 
be available. Conrad sat very rarely for 
an artist, but Mr. Tittle made two por- 
traits in oils and one dry point etching. 
It is the opinion of the members of Con- 
rad’s family and many of his friends that 
the portrait which we reproduce was the 
best of the three. 


Conrad was a marvellous writer of let- 
ters to his intimate friends, and from his 
voluminous correspondence of more than 
200,000 words we have selected the letters 
to John Galsworthy, H. G. Wells, and 
Arnold Bennett, which appear in this issue. 
Our selections do not cover his correspond- 
ence with those men, for his letters to all 
of them, and especially to “Dear Jack” 
[Galsworthy] ran into large numbers. 
We have taken the best examples. Some 
of the best of the Conrad letters were writ- 
ten to other friends and to his literary 





agents, and they will appear in later issues 
of the magazine. In all, we expect to 
present four installments of these extra- 
ordinary letters from the pen of a writer 
who won his mastery in literature by the 
most arduous work, as is revealed in the 
missives in this issue. Writing for him 
was hard work, but hard work well done. 


In addition to another installment of 
Conrad’s letters in the next issue we hope 
to have many other fine articles. FRENCH 
SrRotTHER of our editorial staff has been in 
Virginia studying the development of that 
state in “These New United States,” and 
his observations will appear in December. 
Mark SULLIVAN will analyze the results of 
the Congressional elections. The story 
of a marvellous newly discovered city of 
ancient America will be told by A. H. 
VERRILL, the discoverer, of the Museum 
of the American Indian, with pictures. 
In “The Education of the Tin Can Tour- 
ist,” FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER, Jr., 
will tell how and what 12,000,000 motor 
campers learned about “These New United 
States” last summer. WALTER TITTLE, 
the noted artist and writer, in our Per- 
sonalities section will give crayon and word 
pictures of Captain Hartley of the Levia- 
than, and Ziegfeld of the Follies. W. T. 
Foster and WADDILL CATCHINGS will con- 
tinue telling us how to preserve our pros- 
perity. And there will be more. 


In this issue we are indebted to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica for the article by 
JosEPH CAILLAUX, which is to be included 
in the forthcoming new thirteenth edition 
of that work. FRANK M. CHap- 
MAN of the American Museum of Natural 
History is more familiar with birds than 
any other person we know, and he has the 
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added quality of being able to tell about 
them interestingly, as his article on “The 
Island Ark,” in this issue, will show. 
GREGORY Mason, in addition to 
being an exceptional writer, also knows 
something about the ancient Mayas, and 
in “The Shrines of a Vanished Race,” he 
tells how he and HERBERT J. SPINDEN of 
the Peabody Museum at Harvard scram- 
bled through the jungles of Yucatan in 
search of new evidence about the Maya 
civilization. In view of the dis- 
aster to the Sikorsky plane which at- 
tempted a New York-to-Paris flight under 
the piloting of Captain Fonck, Com- 
MANDER Byrp’s article on stunt flying 
has special significance. We should not be 
surprised to see COMMANDER Byrp try 
that flight himself some day. ‘ 
Neitz M. Ciark, who writes the article 
on farm machinery, is an exceptionally 
good writer who knows the facts about 
farming, as does ProrEessor Eric ENG- 
LUND, who writes “The Dilemma of the 
Corn Belt.” For a long time 
we have been trying to get a good Person- 
ality of Joseph Lee of Boston, one of the 
leaders in the playgrounds movement, 
and now we have it from THEODATE 
GEOFFREY, an author who wrote a similar 
sketch for us about the archeologist, 
George F. Reisner, in a recent number. 


Our new Book Review Department, 
among the advertising pages in the first 
part of the magazine, has attracted much 
attention, and we wish to say again that 
we are always glad to answer any inquiries 
about books and to help our readers get 
the pamphlets and brochures of publishers. 


MartTIN JOHNSON does not have many 
visitors from civilization at his camp in 
Africa where he takes the wonderful wild 
animal photographs which have appeared 
in the WorLD’s Work from time to time. 
But he does have some, and recently the 
Wor.p’s Work was visited by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Bray, who had just returned 
from the Johnson’s African home. When 
Martin Johnson returned from his experi- 
ences with Jack London in the South Sea 
Islands several years ago he lived in the 


Antipodes for a long time with the Brays, 
and so they accepted his invitation to visit 
him in his African retreat. One of the 
things which most impressed Mr. Bray 
during his visit was Martin Johnson’s 
picture studios, and he wrote the following 
piece about Mr. Johnson’s private moving 
picture theater: 


Seven hundred and fifty miles from the 
British East African seacoast, where the 
Indian Ocean breaks upon its palm- 
fringed shores; four hundred twenty-five 
miles from the nearest village, town, or 
city; one and one half degrees north of the 
Equator; at an elevation of seven thousand 
feet above sea level; in a thickly grown 
forest of twelve by twenty-five miles, there 
is a clearing of about twenty-five acres. In 
this clearing there are about forty huts of 
native construction and of different de- 
grees of excellence, if that word can be 
used comparatively, when applied to this 
village, and here is located the most unique, 
best-managed little movie theater I have 
seen in my wanderings in the far, qut-of- 
the-way foreign countries of the world. 

Some readers may take exception to my 
use of the word theater in describing this 
house of amusement, for there are no ad- 
mission charges, consequently no box 
office, no ticket sellers, and no tickets. 
It has no union stage hands, no union 
musicians, no ushers or door tender. The 
owner holds every position connected with 
this tiny establishment. He is manager, 
motion picture producer, exhibitor, opera- 
tor, and all except the audience. There 
are at present three reserved seats. ‘These 
are of wooden boxes, each of which form- 
erly held two five gallon tins of gasoline. 
There is a fine projection machine, and an 
equally good screen; the operator works in 
the rear of the reserved seats, and the pic- 
tures thrown on the screen are thrillers of 
the most interesting kind of the finest 
photography and absolutely first-run. 

This theater is, as are all of the forty 
houses mentioned, the property of Martin 
Johnson, the world famous photographer 
of wild animals in their native haunts. 
The reserved seats are occupied by Mrs. 
Johnson, Mrs, Bray, and the writer, while 
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Mr. Johnson fills the position of operator 
jn a most thorough and acceptable manner. 
There are no titles used with these pic- 
tures, but none are needed, each picture 
tells in the most vivid and exciting manner 
its own story. All the scenarios are ar- 
ranged by Martin Johnson, so far as the 
artists shown will permit, for there are no 
notices posted of the hours of work, no call 
board used, no easy chair for him to direct 
with megaphone the actions or groupings 
of the artists, for these are composed 
of elephants, rhinoceros, lions, leopards, 
wild African buffalo, zebra, giraffe, ba- 
boons, wild cats, etc., all in their native 
lairs. They are more independent than 
an Equity member. They will make no 
appointments, are entirely unreliable as to 
whether they will permit a reproduction 
of their activities in a peaceful manner, 
run away, or charge the camera and its 
operator. In the latter case, Mr. Johnson 
has a privilege not accorded the usual 
director, he is permitted to, and does, if 
the occasion demands it, shoot the artist. 

Mr. Johnson has the most complete 
laboratory, wherein he develops and prints 
both moving and still photographs. It 
isn’t an imposing affair, being built like 
all other houses in his camp, of mud, 
thatched roof, and canvas-covered walls. 
There are large water tanks giving him a 
plentiful supply of that commodity. The 
water is obtained from a lake some three 
hundred yards from the camp. This lake 
is an extinct crater and all water obtained 
from it must go through a cleansing and 
boiling process, for it is the common bath- 
ing and drinking place for the countless 
number of wild animals that make the 
surrounding forest their home. 

I have written of the thrills in his pic- 
tures, but to any one with the slightest 
imagination, there are even greater thrills, 
in a calm realization of the dangers and 
hardships incurred in the process of photo- 
graphing these scenes. The location can- 
not be selected in advance—for one must 
find the artists in their chosen spots and 
proceed to work with camera immediately 
they are found. 

Sometimes, as witnessed by the writer, 
the cry will go out, that one or many of 
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those animals have come to drink in the 
lake, which lies about two hundred feet 
below the clearing in which the collection 
of houses is situated, or some water hole 
perhaps half a mile away. This, as Mr. 
Johnson says, is “easy,” and cameras are 
brought into play. If the animals remain 
long enough in one place, or are in a rea- 
sonably good position, well and good, the 
picture is made. 

And so, when sitting in this little movie 
theater, where Mr. Johnson runs his pic- 
tures in order to see, cut, and assemble 
them, one’s thoughts must turn to a visual- 
ization of the scenes so briefly described in 
the foregoing, and give much thought to 
the persistence of purpose, the exacting 
patience, the physical endurance, and the 
immense courage of Martin Johnson and 
his wife. 


The question of how Abraham Lincoln’s 
father loaded his rifle has long been a 
subject of serious debate in the Workshop. 
In his excellent book on Lincoln, Carl 
Sandburg gives one description of how he 
did it, but Witt1AM E. Barton, reviewing 
Sandburg’s book in the May issue of the 
Wor.p’s Work, questions the Chicago 
poet’s familiarity with an old Kentucky 
rifle. Mr. Barton described an experience 
of his own which, he maintained, “proves 
that a mountain hog can seem to be facing 
a man while really standing at an angle 
of forty-five degrees.” This convinced 
us, and we became converts to Mr. Bar- 
ton’s theory—until interested readers 
wrote in to protest, thus once again 
opening up the subject. A. B. Nolan, of 
the Medical Field Service School, Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania, remains on the 
other side of the fence—as also of the 
mountain—from Mr. Barton: 


To the Editor, WorLD’s WorK. 

Sir: I was not a little amused by Mr. 
Barton’s criticism of Carl Sandburg’s de- 
scription of how Tom Lincoln loaded his old 
Kentucky rifle, but much more so when read- 
ing Mr. Barton’s own description of how Mr. 
Lincoln proceeded to the all-important task of 
loading his trusty rifle. Mr. Barton informs 
us that “Carl Sandburg never loaded an old 
Kentucky rifle,” and I for one have very 
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serious doubts as to Mr. Barton’s very wide 
experience along this line. 

I would greatly appreciate from Mr. Barton 
information on the following points: 

1. Why the fow on top of the powder 
charge in the old Kentucky rifle? 

2. Did Mr. Barton ever try wrapping a 
bullet with tow patching and driving it down 
the rifle barrel? 

3. Is it not a fact that the grease used on 
the patching was very, very sparingly used, 
rather than in the liberal manner in which 
Mr. Barton’s statement would lead one to 
infer? 

4. Is it not a fact that it was a common 
practice to remove the wood stopper from the 
powder horn with the teeth and then to pour 
the powder from the horn into a small meas- 
ure, called a charger, and to pour the powder 
from the charger into the muzzle of the gun 
rather than by the very awkward and guess- 
work expedient of pouring the powder charge 
into the hand and then transferring it to the 
“rye straw’’ bore of the rifle? 

It has been my pleasure to participate in 
more than a few of these squirrel’s “eye 
hunting” expeditions (the reference to the 
eye as being the hunter’s target is quite correct) 
in the same territory over which Tom Lincoln 
hunted, and the same old Kentucky rifle was 
used, and by men who could and frequently 
did pop the eye and certainly would consider 
it very poor sportsmanship to hit a squirrel 
at any point other than in the head. 

Surely Mr. Barton as well as Mr. Sandburg 
have very seriously confused their ideas of 
loading the shotgun (so-called scatter gun) and 
rifle. 

Mr. Barton’s source of information concern- 
ing the loading of the old Kentucky rifle 
would be interesting and by yours truly no 
less appreciated. If his knowledge is born of 
experience, he shorely lived on t’other side of 
the mountain from where we-uns hunted 
squirrel eyes. 

A. B. Noman. 


It will readily be seen that the amount 
of experience you have had with an old 
rifle determines the value of your argu- 
ments in this debate. “Carl Sandburg 
never loaded an old Kentucky rifle,” says 
Mr. Barton: that ends him. Mr. Nolan 
wonders how wide is Mr. Barton’s ex- 
perience, and he proposes testing him by 
asking four questions. But Mr. Hampton, 
a lawyer of Tuolumne County, California, 
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takes no chances: he could repeat tales of 
“old-time pioneer stunts,” but instead he 
writes only of what he saw many times, 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WoRK. 

Sir: In the May number of your magazine 
there is some reference to reloading a Ken- 
tucky rifle. 

I am now but sixty-four years of age, a 
native Californian. I have seen my father, 
who was a Mexican War soldier, load his 
long-barreled rifle made some time in the ’40’s, 
nearly as long as a man’s height. He first 
had the extras to load with—a buckskin 
pouch, fringed, a lot of small patches of linen 
strung on a buckskin string pierced or 
threaded through the center of the patches, 
all oiled slightly, ready to pull off one at a 
time. That string of patches was fastened 
to the pouch. In the powder horn was the 
powder, with a cedar end in the large end of 
the horn, and a removable wooden plug in the 
small end, tied with a buckskin string to 
keep from losing it. (Hence the expression 
“coming out at the small end of the horn.”) 
The horn had a strap of buckskin running 
from each end over the shoulder, diagonally 
across the body. The bullets were carried in 
a small compartment of the pouch. 

Now, to load, he put a bullet in his left 
hand palm, palm upward, wiped dry first, 
and then taking out the small plug of the horn 
poured powder carefully over the bullet, 
until the bullet was just covered by a conical 
pipe of powder. That was the correct charge. 
Then, removing the bullet, he carefully poured 
that powder down the small caliber of the 
rifle, allowing the dry powder to go down first, 
and then that sticking to the hand last, for it 
might be slightly dampened from perspiration. 
Then he pulled off a linen patch, placed it 
over the muzzle, set the bullet in the middle, 
and pressed it a little to make it stay. Then 
he pulled a “‘starter’’ from his pouch, and with 
the palm of his hand drove down the bullet 
and patch about two or three inches, replaced 
the starter in the pouch, and took his ramrod 
and rammed the bullet home good and hard. 
The rest was easy. The starter was made of 
hickory wood, a small portion to fit the bore 
of the rifle exactly. 

A lot of the old-time pioneer stunts I can 
give, in the days of early California, as I have, 
as a boy, sat and listened to the old tales, 
as related by many California pioneers. This 
loading of a Kentucky rifle, however, I saw 
many times. 

CRITTENDEN HAMPTON. 




















) 1 
Ibert H. Gary, 
Chairman, United States Steel Corporation 
An orginal lithograph by SJ Woolf, 
fourth ina senes of heads of Amentca’s lagest corporations. 
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